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On the 12th of March, to avoid the ‘stench from the battle- 
field. e camp of the army was moved from Pea Ridge to 
the vicinity of Bentonville, in the valley of Sugar Creek, and 
called Camp Stevens. 

Here the army was reinforced by the arrival of the 13th 
Illinois Infantry. The regiment had marched direct from 
Rolla, Wyman having turned over the command of that Post 
to Colonel Boyd, with a few companies of the 24th Missouri 
Infantry, as a garrison. 

The army remained at this camp one week. Nothing of 
especial interest occurred save the discovery of the arms of a 
regiment concealed in a cave. They were supposed to be the 
arms of Rector’s Arkansas regiment of rebels, which had been 
disbanded after the battle... 

Forage became so scarce that it was necessary to remove to 
a position where more could be obtained. Halleck dir ected 
that the army should not advance farther into the enemy’s 
country. It needed rest and an opportunity to recover Its 
efficiency after its long march and the recent battle. ve oe 
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supplies were to be obtained, the wounded needed attention, 
and the army required refitting for the field. Under these 
circumstances, and not from.any apprehended danger or com- 
pulsion from ‘the enemy, as Van Dorn’s report intimated, it 
was determined to fall back to “ Cross Timber Hollows.” An 
expedition consisting of all the available cavalry of the army, 
and the mountain howitzers of Bowen, with three days’ ra- 
tions, and under command of Jeff C. Davis, was thrown out 
south of Bentonville and Fayetteville, to feel the enemy who 
had remained inactive since the battle. The expedition dis- 
covered nothing of importance and returned to camp. Under 
cover of this movement the army marched to Cross Timber 
Hollows. 

Cross Timber Hollows is a long, deep ravine, extending 
from near Keetsville, Missouri, some six or seven miles, and 
across the State line into Arkansas, terminating at Pea Ridge. 
It received its name of “Cross Timber” from the fact that in 
the fall of 1861, Ben McCulloch, fearing the approach of Fre- 
mont, had felled the heavy timber for a great distance in the’ 
ravine, and completely obstructed the road to protect his position 
at Cross Hollows. The place was called “ McCulloch’s Block- 
ade.” But Fremont did not advance, and the rebels were 
compelled to remove their own obstructions to convey sup- 
plies to Price. Affording a strong natural position, difficult 
of approach from the southern front, being nearer to the sources 
of supply, and in a neighborhood abounding in forage, and 
affording as much protection to Missouri, as the more advanced 
ground a few miles distant at Pea Ridge, Bentonville or 
Cross Hollows, while at the same time it was within easy 
striking distance of the enemy in Arkansas, it was selected 
and occupied by the army on both sides of the State line, un- 
der the name of ‘ Camp at Cross Timbers.” 

While here encamped, Colonel Clay Taylor, of the rebel 
army, arrived with Lieut. Colonels Herron and Chandler of 
the national army, captured during the recent battle and sent 
to be exchanged for Colonel Hebert and Major Tunnard, of 
the 3d rebel Louisiana regiment. This exchange was effect- 
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ed, and the rebel officers were courteously received by the 


commanding General previous to their return. Wine was 


produced and the rebels drank to a speedy return of peace. 
On their return they were accompanied by Lieut. McKenny, 


who arranged with the rebel commander the following cartel 


for the exchange of prisoners. Lists of all prisoners were fur- 
nished in accordance with the terms of the cartel, and an im- 
mediate exchange was effected. 

“Van BurREN, ARKANSAS, March 26th, 1862: 


‘““ EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS. 

‘*Tt is agreed between Capt. T. I. McKenny, Acting Assist. Adj. General of 
the Army of the South-West, on the part of Major-General Curtis commanding the 
same, and Colonel Thomas L. Sneed, Act’g Asst. Adj’t,Gen’l of the 1st Division 
of the Army of the West, on the part of Major-General Price commanding the 
same, that the prisoners held by them respectively, and whose names appear on 
the annexed list, shall be and they are hereby mutually exchanged. 

“The prisoners held hy Major-General Price will be immediately escorted 
beyond the lines of this army, and provided with rations sufficient to subsist 
them to Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

“Tt is expressly stipulated that these prisoners, thus released by General Price, 
shall be considered and kept as paroled prisoners until Major-General Curtis 
shall have sent the prisoners held by him, and exchanged for them, beyond his 
lines, and until they shall have had a reasonable time to report themselves at 
some military post of the Confederate States. 

© The prisoners held by Major-General Curtis shall be immediately sent under 
a suitable escort beyond his lines, and supplied with sufficient rations to support 
them on the march to this or some other military post of the Confederate States, 
or within the lines of this army. 

‘‘Tf any of the prisoners held by Major-General Curtis, and named in the 
annexed list, cannot for any cause be delivered as agreed, others, actually in the 
military service of the Confederate States, shall be sent in their stead, without 
unnecessary delay. 

‘« By order of Brigadier-General §. R. CURTIS, 

“‘Commanding Army of the South- West. 


‘oT I, MoKenny, Act’g Ass’t Adj’t Gen’l. 
“STERLING PRICE. 


‘Major-General P. A. OC. S. Com’g Ist Division. 

“ By Tos. L. SNEED, Act’g Ass’t Adj’t Gen’l.’” 

The union wounded had been brought from the vicinity of 
the battlefield to Keetsville and Cassville, and the rebel wound- 
ed were removed to hospitals at Fayetteville and Pineville. 
The peculiarly hard situation of our wounded had at once at- 
tracted the attention of the Sanitary Commission, and strong 
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oltre for their relief were immediately made. Much suffer-_ 


ing had ensued before relief could be obtained, but the follow- 
ing extracts from the report of the commission, published at 
St. Louis, in 1864, will show how much good was still accom- 


plished through the efforts of this noble association: 

“On the Tth and 8th of March, 1862, another great battle was fonght at Pea 
Ridge, Arkansas, in which our forces, under Major-General 8. R. Curtis, were 
victorious over a force of the enemy, three times our number, commanded by 
Generals Van Dorn, Price, McCulloch and McIntosh. Our killed and wounded 
numbered one thousand ; the loss of the enemy was still greater. The great dis- 
tance of this battlefield from St. Louis, being two hundred and fifty miles beyond 
Rolla, the terminus of the South-west branch of the Pacific railroad, and the 
roads being of the very worst description, through a country only half civilized, 
mountainous, without bridges, and without hotel accommodations, stripped by 
the passage of armies of forage for teams and of food for men, subject to raids 
and murders by guerrilla bands, it was utterly impossible to bring the wounded 
of Gen. Curtis’ army to the hospitals of St. Louis. And what was still worse, 
the march through the south-west had been undertaken in the winter, over bad 
roads, with deficient transportation, and the medical department was most mis- 
erably provided with the means of taking care of so many wounded. The sur- 
geons were without hospital clothing, without stimulants, so necessary in surgi- 
cal operations, without bedding for the wounded, and their supply of medicines 
was exceedingly limited. 

‘‘ The desperate character of the battle had suddenly thrown upon their hands 
nearly a thousand badly wounded men, ina country thinly settled by a people liv- 
ing mostly in log houses, and haying few of the necessaries of life. The court 
house at Cassville, and all the principal dwellings—there was not a church in 
the place—were filled, and many wounded were also housed in the same way at 
Keetsville, so that on approaching these villages every other dwelling seemed 
to be a hospital, having a red flag floating over it. 

‘*In a few instances, wounded officers were conyeyed in ambulances all the 
way to Rolla, and taken home to their friends; and those of our brave troops 
who were less severely wounded were transported to Springfield, Mo., where the 


churches and public buildings were converted into hospitals for their use. Pass- - 


ing onward from Rolla, to the Army of the South West soon after the battle, with 
the Lyon regiment, to reinforee Gen. Curtis, it was a painful scene to witness 
wounded men lying in the bottom of open wagons on beds of straw, jolted over 
the rough ground, on their way to friends living along the route ; for among the 
regiments that fought most bravely and suffered most severely, was Phelps’ 
Missouri six months volunteers, composed of the sons of loyal families, who had 
lived and suffered in south-west Missouri, from the persecutions of the rébels, 
many of them having been driven to Rolla, asa place of refuge, and enlisted 
there, and such of them as now were wounded, were being conveyed to their 
own homes, or to Springfield, where better hospital accommodations existed. 
In this city, as we marched through, we found the hospital bnildings filled with 
the wounded from Pea Ridge ; and at Cassville, when we reached there, it was 
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a touching sight to behold, as we did, in one room, a row of young men, in the 
- freshness of youth, lying on beds, each having lost a leg, while in other buildings 


were those who had received all manner of hurts, wounds from pieces of shells, 
bullet wounds, arms torn and afterwards amputated, and legs taken off, and all 


_ bound up, awaiting the dreadful issue of life or death. 


‘* But it was with peculiar satisfaction we found that the stores of the Western 
Sanitary Commission had been received there some days before our arrival, and 
that the wounded men were lying in clean beds, and clothed with shirts and 
drawers, instead of the blood stained garments in which they came from the 
battle-field. The large supplies, forwarded by the commission, had reached the 
medical director, Dr. Otterson, and had been put to immediate use ; his supply 
of stimulents had been largely increased, and his sick and wounded were ina 
comfortable condition. 

‘On the news of this battle reaching St. Louis, the members of the Sanitary 
Commission worked day and night, packing up sanitary stores, and sent forward 
Mr. A. W. Plattenburg in charge of hospital supplies, on the 11th of March, who 
was followed immediately after by another supply of as many more. In this un- 
dertaking, Maj. Gen. Halleck, furnished every facility in his power, giving to 
Mr, Plattenburg an order, over his own signature, addressed ‘to all quarter- 
masters and other officers between St. Louis and Sugar Creek, Ark.,’ directing 
them ‘to furnish every reasonable facility in their power, to forward, with all 
possible dispaich, consistent with safety, the bearer, Mr. A. W. Plattenburg, and 
the hospital stores under his care, destined for the wounded in the late battle at 
Sugar Springs ’—afterwards named Pea Ridge. 

“Tn his report of his journey and arrival at Cassville with his stores, Mr. Plat- 


tenburg says : 


“¢T arrived at Rolla, Mo., at four o’clock, P. M., of the same day, and was 
furnished with a horse and transportation for sanitary stores. The first day we 
proceeded fifteen miles over a road that was as bad as it could be. The day fol- 
lowing, I rode forty miles, and stopped at night with a union man, who had been 
robbed of almost everything movable. He had two sons in Phelps’ Missouri 
regiment, one of whom had just died in the Springfield hospital. On Sunday 
morning I reached Springfield, at 10 A. M. The quartermaster was ordered to 
furnish transportation by the first train. The wounded from the recent battle 
were coming in, as well as some rebel prisoners. I visited the post hospital, 
accompanied by Dr. Ebert. There were one hundred sick and wounded, mostly 
from Pea Ridge. I examined the hospital very carefully, foutid a part of the 
men on the floor, destitute of all comforts. They had neither bed sacks, blank- 
ets nor sheets, not even tin cups or a teapot. They were, however, very cheer- 
ful. Dr. Ebert, a very kind and attentive surgeon, requested me to procure a 
wardmaster and matron. I made a requisition upon your Commission for them, 
as also for a large number of supplies for the hospital, enough to make all the 
patients as comfortable as possible. 

‘© ¢The train with your stores reached Springfield on Wednesday following, 
and on Friday were sevt forward. Transportation was so insufficient, that this 
delay was unavoidable. The next day, 25th, I arrived at Cassville. Here I 
found two large tents, six buildings, (among them the court house,) and the tay- 
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ern, used as hospitals. The patients were lying on the floors, with a little straw 
under them, and with knapsacks or blankets under their heads for pillows. They 
had no comforts of any kind, no change of clothes, but were lying in the clothes 
they fought in, stiff and dirty with blood and soil. There were four hundred 
Federal wounded here. There was agreat deficiency of nurses, detailed men not 
answering the purpose well. Their sheets had been torn up for bandages, and 
until Dr; Otterson reached there with his supplies they were poorly furnished’ 
with medicines. Stimulants were very much needed to sustain the sinking 
men, but none were to be had. There were no brooms to sweep with and no. 
mops to wash the rooms. Your stores were here turned over to the brigade 
surgeon, who opened and distributed them to the different hospitals. Never was: 
& provision train more joyously greeted by starving men than was this ample 
supply of hospital stores by these sick and suffering soldiers. 

“On the next day I went forward to the army, reporting myself to Gen. Cur- 
tis, introduced. by your letters. I found him in an ordinary tent, without farni- 
ture, except a stool.and a small ecross-legged pine table. The floor was covered: 
with straw, and a roll of blankets constituted his bedding. Being invited, I dined 
with him upon plain army fare. I then proceeded to Gen. Davis’ position, 
within one and a half miles of Elk Horn Tavern, where the heavest fighting was 
done. I visited the battle-ground, and was filled with astonishment when I saw 
the strength of the positions out of which our gallant little army had driven the 
great force opposed to it. Meeting two rebel surgeons, one of them said: ‘ We 
are Texans ; our army has treated us shamefully ; they stampeded, and left us. 
here with our sick and wounded men, and I will tell you, sir, that for two days: 
we had nothing to give our poor fellows but parched corn and water. Every 
Federal officer and man has treated us like gentlemen, and Gen. Curtis told me 
that so long as he had a loaf of bread, we should have half of it.’ 

““¢This was the field where McCulloch and McIntosh were killed while endeay-. 
oring to flank the Peoria Battery. 

‘*¢T visited with these surgeons the hospitals at Pineville. No provision what- 
ever had been made by Price, and our scanty supplies had been shared with 
them. For twenty-five miles around evrey house was a rebel hospital. We also 
had three Federal hospitals at Pineville, but not to exceed forty patients. At 
this point there was a total absence of stimulants, and men were dying for want 
ofthem. In one place are forty graves of the Iowa Third Cavalry. All the 
dead of both armies were buried. 

“**On my return I called on Gen. Curtis at Keetsville, and promised to urge 
forward the remaining supplies, which would be sufficient to meet all immediate 
wants. They were duly forwarded, and reached the command in good time. 
At Cassville, I found that Dr. MeGugin, of Iowa, who had been working very 
faithfully among our suffering men, was completely exhausted. At Springfield, 
I found additional supplies, which had been forwarded by your Commission. I 
was assured that they would go forward on the following morning, and they 
were rolled out to be loaded up before I left. 1 am fully convinced that no army 
was (so far as provisions for the wounded was concerned,) ever sent into the field 
in such destitute condition as ours, eacept the one that it fought and conquered. Our 
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a were wholly inadequate ; the enemy had, apparently, made none 
at all. 
‘* «The labors of your Commission are most highly appreciated by both officers 
and men. But for the promptness with which your supplies were sent forward 
__ for which you are greatly indebted to the Commanding General, great suffering 
must have unavoidably occurred. Could the kind and sympathizing men and 
women of our loyal States, who placed'these abundant contributions at your 
command, but see and realize the thrill of joy with which they -were received by 
the suffering ones, who have so bravely and gladly shed their blood torrestore to 
us.a united nation, and to vindicate the majesty of our trampled laws, they would 
rejoice that they had made the slight sacrifice required to achieve so great.a 

. good, and seek, I am sure, to enable you to anticipate rather than to supply, 
such ‘wants in the future. 

‘**Many of these poor sufferers have left distant homes and loving friends ; 
have been accustomed to receive the tenderest cares and the most watchful sym- 
pathy during the slightest indisposition. Now they meet death and greivous 
wounds, and wasting sickness, in a remote, semi-hostile and thinly settled coun- 
try, surrounded generally by comparative strangers. And this great sacrifice is 
most cheerfully made. No word of repining or regret did I hear, but every- 
where our gallant men were sustained by an abiding faith that. they had suffered 
and would die, if need be, in a most just and righteous cause.’ 

‘* Mr. Plattenburg’s efficiency and usefulness were so satisfactory'to the’Com- 
mission, that he was employed from that'time as an agent to continue with the 
Army of the South-West, which he did till the spring of 1863, accompaning it 
through all its toilsome march from Cassville to Forsythe, returning to St. Louis 
for sanitary stores, going back to it again overland and arriving with it at Hel- 
ena, on the following July. 


* * * * * * 
‘t In December, 1862, the surgeons of the Army of the South-West, united 
in a testimonial in which they say: ‘The agent of the Commission, Mr. 


A, W. Plattenburg, has always cheerfully furnished for the use of the sick and 
the wounded, every thing in his possession. Joining this Army just after the 
battle of Pea Ridge, he came with his abundant stores most providentially, and 
through all dangers, trials and vicissitudes he has remained constanuly with us, 
and ever faithful to his mission.’ 

‘* In a letter of Maj. Gen. Curtis, dated March, 1st, 1863, he says: ‘ Among 
the pleasant and grateful recollections of the campaign of the South-West, was 
the arrival of Mr. A. W.:Plattenburg, the agent of this noble Commission, just 
after the battle of Pea Ridge, (where the wounded were so unprovided for), with 
his abundant sanitary stores and supplies of stimulants. In the destitute condi- 
tion of our hospitals, it seemed like a providential interposition in our behalf.’ 

‘‘'Among the incidents at'the battle of Pea Ridge, worthy of mention in this 
connection, were the labors of Mrs. Phelps, who had‘accompanied her hus- 
band, Col. John S. Phelps, with his regiment to the battle-field. While the 
battle was yet raging, this heroic woman assisted in the eare of the wounded ; 
tore up her own garments for bandages, dressed their wounds, cooked food and 
made soup and broth for them to eat with her own hands, remaining with them 
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as long as there was anything she could do, and giving not only words but deeds 
of substantial kindness and sympathy. And wherever the cause of our national 
union and its perils shall hereafter be known, ‘ this that this women hath done 
shall be remembered as a memorial of her.’ ’’ 

At Oross Timbers occurred the first application in the 
Army of the South-West, of Butler’s doctrine of contraband 
property to the slaves of rebels. The rebels treated their 
slaves simply as property, and all personal rights were ig- 
nored. This had always been the favorite doctrine of the South. 


Their defination of the status of the slave was accepted by the 


national military power. But by the laws of war, all property 
employed by an enemy to aid him in carrying on war, when 
captured by his opponent, is held to be contraband and liable 
to confiscation. It is also a well established principle that the 
Federal government can hold no property inman. Under 
such circumstances, the rights of the proprietor being forfeit- 
ed, and the Federal government not being able to succeed to 
the lost rights of the owner, the slave became free. Having 
ceased to be property, he became simply a person, with such 
personal rights as the constitution gave him, and as were en- 
joyed by other persons under common law. Slaves came to 
Curtis who had been employed, against their will, as team- 
sters and servants in the rebel army. The absence of will or 
intent to aid the enemy relieved them from the charge of re- 
bellion. In each case a special order was issued setting forth 
the facts and the legal deductions arising therefrom, declar- 
ing the slave to be contraband of war, and therefore confisca- 
ted. An official copy was in every instance furnished the lib- 
erated slave. If there was occasion for his services, he was 
retained with the army and paid for his labor, if not he was 
permitted to pass to the rear and seek safety and employment 
elsewhere. The policy thus pursued by Curtis, long before 
the issuance of the emancipation proclamation, led to the lib- 
eration of many slaves. ‘“ Contrabands” were continually 
coming within our lines, and upon reasonable evidence they 
were invariably liberated. At Polk Bayou, near Batesville, 
an entire plantation force, deserted by a fugitive master, had 
been found assisting in the manutacture of cartridges. As 
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the army advanced south, the rebel barricades in the roads 


were made by the unwilling hands of slaves, who thus unwit- 


tingly received the most substantial blessing that men can en- 
joy from their country, in return for having labored for its 


overthrow. When the army arrived at Helena, it was ac- 


companied by several thousand contraband negroes. 

It was at this time that General Sigel bade farwell to the 
Army of the South-West. Paymasters arrived and paid the 
troops, and the commanding General reviewed the entire 
army. The following order congratulating the troops on 
their recent victory, and bidding them prepare for new strug- 
gles, was read to the entire command: 


“ HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE SOUTH-WEST, 
Cross TrmBers, March 31st, 1862. 
GENERAL ORDERS No. 1. 


The following order of Maj. General Halleck, Commanding the Department, 
having just been received, is published that the officers and soldiers of this com- 
mand may know that during their long winter marches, they have neither been 
forgotten, nor their merits unappreciated at home : 

HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE Mo., ' 
St. Louis, Mo., March 5th, 1862. 
GENERAL ORDERS No. 56. 

Soldiers of the Army of the South-West: You have nobly performed the 
duty assigned you. You have made along and fatigning march in mid-winter, 
over almost impassable roads, through snow, deep mud and swollen streams. 
You have driven the enemy from Missouri, into the barren mountains of Arkan- 
sas. It was not your fault that he did not stay to give you battle. Fighting, 
however, is but a small part of a soldiers duty. It is diseipline, endurance, ac- 
tivity, obedience to orders, as much as steadiness and courage on the battle-field 
that distinguishes the veteran from the recruit. 

Let not the honors you have won in this campaign be tarnished by any excesses 
or improprieties. All officers must maintain order and enforce discipline in their 
commands. You have an active foe before you. Be vigilant, and ready to take 
advantage of the first opportunity to fight him. 

By command of Major-General Halleck. 

(Signed) N. H. McLEAN. 
Assis’t Adj’ t-General. 


These high compliments are fairly earned. You were foremost in the great 
interior movements south. You have driven the enemy, under your fire and at 
the points of your bayonets, from Missouri; restored the flag of the Union to 
Arkansas; routed the foe from all his strongholds; and, since the foregoing order 
of General Halleck, in a three days’ hard-fought battle, against three times your 
own number, have achieved a signal and most decisive victory, scattering, 
demoralizing, and almost destroying the combined forces of the enemy. 


34 
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You have shown to the General commanding the department, to your friends 
at home, and to the people of the United States, that your activity and endur- 
ance, in mid-minter, are only equaled by your prompt bravery and invincible 
determination in battle. Your praises are in every mouth throughout the loyal 
States; you have carved out a history, aud the name of the “Army of the South- 
West’? will live, the result of your diligence and valor. 

The following congratulation, written since the news of the battle reached 
General Halleck, was received a few days ago: 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE MISSOURI, 
Sr. Lours, Missourt, March 10th, 1862. 


Wise, Guemniss Curtis, Commanding Army of the South-West: , 

I congratulate you and your command on the glorious victory just gained. 
You have proved yourselves as brave in battle as enduring of fatigue and hard- 
ship. A grateful country will honor you for both. 

(Signed) H. W. HaLieck, Major-General. 

This victory, so decisive and thus commended, by no means ensures your 
repose. You must expect to bear further trials of your endurance and valor. 
The general will confide in you as in veterans, and will rely upon your discipline, 
devotion, and well-tried bravery, to give tone and effect to our further move- 
ments, supported as we shall be by gallant forces now joining our standard. 

While we rejoice, we should not forget to contribute kindness to our wounded 
comrades, and a tear to the memory of those who lie buried on the field, and 
reverently to ascribe thanks to the God of battles who giveth us the victory. 

A grateful people will provide for and comfort the bereaved; and the rocky 
cliffs of the Ozark Mountains will remain monuments to the memory of those 
who fought and fell for their country at the Battle of Pea Ridge. 

By command of Major-General Curtis. 

H. Z. CURTIS, Ass’t Adj’t Gen’l. 


Here terminated the first grand move made by the Army 
of the South-West; and at this point it is proper to review 


the campaign, and ascertain what had been gained thus far to 
the cause of the Union. 


On the 5th of March, the day before the battle, the Issourz 
Ltepublican, the leading conservative journal of the West, had 


contained a review of the operations of the Army, of which 
extracts are here given: 


** Amid the dazzling events on the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, and the 
exciting news along the Mississippi from Cairo to Randolph, the toilsome march 
of General Curtis’ army from Rolla, Missouri, to Fayetteville, Arkansas, and its 
many brilliant dashes against the foe, attract less attention than their military 
success deserves. If military operations are to be judged by the magnitude of 
dangers and difficulties overcome, and beneficial results achieved, then the Army 
of the South-West has thus far covered itself with imperishable glory. 

‘* From the commencement of hostilities in Missouri, General Price had suc- 
éeeded in diverting from contemplated movements down the Mississippi a large 
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portion of the Federal Army of the West. The grand line of operations from the 
_ Atlantic to the Indian Territories was completely flanked, and the key to Western 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, to the important Indian Territories of the South- 
west, and to the great routes by Fort Smith through New Mexico and Arizona to 


__the Pacific, were in the enemy's possession, so long as Gen. Price had command 


of south-west Missouri. With active sympathizers in all parts of this State, he 
had contrived to keep occupied Federal forces numbering from 30,000 to 50,000. 
Hence it was a necessary preliminary to the grand movements down the Missis- 
sippi Valley towards the Gulf, that Price should be driven back, and, if possible, 
captured or his army dispersed. His army was formidable, not so much for its 
efficiency in battle as for the facilities it possessed for rapid marches, through a 
complete knowledge of the country where it was operating, and its modes of 
drawing supplies of men and subsistence from surrounding counties. So long as 
its communications with Arkansas were kept open, and it could rely upon the 
active sympathy of its rebel friends throughout the State, the task before the 
Federal Generals here was of great proportions, covering practically the whole 
State of Missouri, together with the line of rebel connections from Columbus and 
Memphis, by way of the Arkansas, White, Black and Current rivers, and pro- 
tected from direct operations via Cairo by nearly impassable swamps. The 
relative positions of the Federal and rebel forces, on the east and west of the 
Mississippi, were exactly reversed. On the east the Federal armies could 
ascend the Cumberland and Tennessee, and penetrate the enemy’s lines by rapid 
movements of steamers and gunboats. The surprising results of such rapid con- 
centration of forces have electrified the country, culminating in the victories of 
Forts Henry and Donelson, and the occupation of Clarksville and Nashville 
along the one river, and the mastery of all places on the other as far as Florence 
in northern Alabama. On the west side of the Mississippi, the enemy could use 
in a corresponding manner the Arkansas, White, Black, St. Francis and Current 
rivers, for pushing his forces and supplies into the State, and co-operating with 
General Price. The theater of operations, therefore, west of the Mississippi, 
was larger and more difficult. The Federal armies were compelled to provide 
for the peace of the whole State; whilst their columns, pushing towards Price’s ' 
main forces in the southwest, were to make an unparalleled march in mid-winter, 
during constantly changing weather and over swelling streams, without the aid 
of steamers or railroads. To an unmilitary eye, the task seems one of immense 
labor and embarrassment. To the skilled general, the necessities of ample 
preparation must have been even more embarrassing; for each mile advanced 
increased the distance between the moving army and its sources of supply. The 
distance from Rolla, the terminus of railroad communication, to Fayetteville, 
Arkansas, is about 230 miles, and the distance from Sedalia is about the same. 
The roads are very bad in the most favorable seasons; but in winter are almost 
impassable for large trains. The country a portion of the way is very broken, 
and the roads passing through a mountainous region, where those familiar with 
the by-paths could constantly annoy an advancing army, and make frequent as 
well as desperate resistance in the gorges or passes, without much risk to them- 
selves. The description of forces under Price was exactly adapted to such kinds 
of warfare. His men being mounted, could not be overtaken when they chose 
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to retreat; and they could scatter over the surrounding country as they moved, 
gathering forage and subsistence, and then concentrating or skirmishing at will. 
As they advanced they were approaching their reinforements; whilst the Federal 
army was departing further from its base, with a necessity of maintaining an 
ever-lengthening line of communication with Rolla and Sedalia. : 

‘“ A moment's reflection will convince every reader that the South-West cam- 
paign has been one of the most difficult during the war. Still that army, com- 
posed mainly of soldiers making their first campaign, has pushed boldly and per- 
severingly forward, regardless of privations and hardships, without the desired 
excitements of a stand-up fight with the opposing foe, constantly pursuing an ever- 
retreating army, but compelled to be constantly on the alert against surprises, 
bushwhacking, and sudden skirmishes. Surely no expedition has performed 
severer labor, undergone greater hardships, or exhibited better skill in its incep- 
tion and conduct. The officers and men are entitled to national gratitude and 
their full share of glory. It is not the triumph won on the battle field alone that 
indicates the hero. or the accomplished soldier. Geueral Curtis and his small 
army are performing a most important and necessary part in the.grand military 
combinations by which the rebellion is to be crushed. They are reversing the 
order of operations. Jnstead of being flanked by General Price in Missouri, with 
a large Federal army held in this State to guard against his movements, Price is 
forced back into Arkansas, and the rebel lines are turned in that direction, call- 
ing for General MeCulloch and Major-Geveral Van Dorn to hasten to his rescue. 
Thus the onward movements Jooking to the possession of Memphis, are most 
gallantly seconded by the Army of the South-West. That army, even if it can 
not succeed in provoking a general battle, will still accomplish most triumph- 
antly its part of the great work.’’ 

* * * ® £2 poe * * * 


The correspondent of the same paper, writing from Cross 
Hollows, February 22d, says : 


“We have had a long and toilsome march; sometimes in the mud shoe-top 
deep, at other times on the ground rough and frozen as hard as stone itself; 
some days so warm and pleasant that overcoats were an incumbrance, and 
a dress coat was uncomfortable; other days found our beards and moustaches 
ornamented with icicles. This army was concentrated at Lebanon, and from 
thence it was marched via Marshfield, Springfield, Wilson’s Creek battle ground, 
Cassville, Keetsville or Washburn’s Prairie, and the vicinity of Bentonville, to 
this point, seventeen miles from Fayetteville. ‘The greater part of the army 
marched from Rolla, about 210 miles distant from this point. From the camp 
of the night before our arrival at Marshfield, the army has bivouacked every 
night until last night, though we had our tents with us. All the toils and hard- 
ships of the campaign have been endured by the officers and men without a. 
murmur, That portion of the army with which I have been thrown has mani- 
fested an ardent desire to meet General Price and his forces, and not merely 
drive him from the State, but by a battle to place it out of his power to do 
further injury to the people of Missouri, who have already suffered much from 
the acts of wanton destruction of property done by those under his command.”? 
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These words were penned before the battle of Pea Ridge, 
or as it was termed by the rebels Elkhorn. That brilliant 
victory had demonstrated the valor and endurance of the 
army in battle. Well might the Commanding General con- 


- fide in his soldiers as in veterans. The arm of national power 


had been extended from Rolla, to the foot of the Boston Moun- 
tains. The effort which cost Lyon’s life, and in which Fremont 
had not succeeded, had at last been accomplished. The enemy 
was defeated, and national authority was re-established in 
south-west Missouri. It has ever since maintained its position. 
Nearly cotemporaneous with the successes at Forts Henry and 
Donelson, Columbus and Island Ten, the rebel line of oecupa- 
tion throughout the entire West, had been driven out of the 
border States, back on the soil of the so styled Confederacy. 
This was Halleck’s great plan carried into effect, and it dem- 
onstrates his executive abilities, and his sound judgment in 
the selection of his Generals. To his Generals commanding 
the armies of the Ohio, the Tennessee, the Mississippi, and 
the Sonth-West, is due the praise of having conducted the 
campaign to the success which had thus far been obtained. 
In Missouri a line of operations supported by garrison posts, 
commencing with Rolla the base, Waynesville, Lebanon, 
Marshfield, Springfield, Cassville and Keetsville, extended a 
distance of two hundred and twenty five miles through a hos- 
tile region, over a mountainous barren and thinly inhabited 
country, supporting the Army of the South-West, recently 
victorious at Pea Ridge, holding south western Missouri, fac- 
ing Arkansas, and threatening Little Rock with capture. 
The broken and disorganized forces of Van Dorn and 
Price, after the battle, no longer able to hold position in Ar- 
kansas, by means of the Arkansas and White rivers, and the 
railroads, were fleeing, as it was afterwards ascertained, 
across the Mississippi, to become absorbed in the vast rebel 
army then holding Corinth, and to aid Beauregard and Albert 
Sidney Johnson, in the attempt to defeat’ our forces on the 
Tennessee. Arkansas lay helpless at the foot of national 
power. No large rebel force was at the time in the State. 
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But in front lay a mountainous hostile country, extremely 
difficult to penetrate. The line of operations was already so 
long that to attempt to extend it across the Boston Mountains 
would have been to hazard the safety of the army. Nothing 
would have been gained by advancing to Fort Smith, even 
had it then been possible. The glory of that achievement 
was reserved for Blunt, and Herron, and the brave Army of 
the Frontier. Halleck, the commander of the Department, 
expressed the opinion that Little Rock, could not be captured 
by an overland campaign from Missouri. Arkansas, no 
longer able to resist the authority of the Constitution, found 
safety from federal invasion in the vast extent of her thinly 
populated territory, and in her barren and almost impassable 
mountains. White River, sweeping to the east through the 
southern counties of Missouri, constituted a defensive ditch, 
behind which the rebels might rest in security. To have ren- 
dered it passable and securely to have retained the passage 
would have taken too much of the effective force of the army. 
It was next to an impossibility to advance on Little Rock in 
a direct line from Cross Timbers, and the continuation of the 
then line of operations would have presented an unnecessarily 
large angle, requiring many garrison posts, and weakening 
the force of the army. Halleck opposed a further advance 
and directed that for the time, the army should remain quiet, 
promising that Hunter would soon advance on our right with 
5,000 Kansas troops. But Hunter did not come and the 
Army of the South-West, suddenly found itself in a wilder- 
ness, remote from the actual seat of war, a useless concentra- 
tion of power where there was no enemy with which to con- 
tend. J'orage was again becoming very scarce, and foraging 
parties were compelled to go a great distance and encounter 
many dangers from guerrillas, to obtain the necessary supplies 
for the animals of the army. A few small garrisons at impor- 
tant towns, were enough to hold the country. The original 
object of the campaign had been accomplished. The rebellion 
had been crushed in south-western Missouri, and Price had 
been driven from the State. 


oa 
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Forts Henry and Donelson had fallen before the national 
arms. Nashville was ours and our armies had concentrated 
at Pittsburgh Landing, threatening the rear of Memphis. But 
New Madrid and Island Ten, besieged by Pope, were still in 


rebel possession. Fort Pillow in their rear still protected 


Memphis, and the Mississippi, below Columbus, was still closed 
to commerce. 

To render the Army of the South-West of any avail in 
further suppressing the rebellion, it was necessary to advance 
to the east of White River, to straighten the line of operations 
and possibly to change the base from Rolla to Pilot Knob, 
and be ready either to co-operate in the attempt to open the 
Mississippi, or to attain a position that would more easily 
command Little Rock and the settled portions of Arkansas, 
from the navigable waters of White River. This movement 
wonld coincide with the movements of the army of Van Dorn 
and Price, who were moving eastward, taking advantage 
of navigable rivers and railroads to travel with much greater 
rapidity than could be obtained by the Army of the South- 
West, moving over bad roads, encumbered with heavy sup- 
ply trains, and crossing numerous streams and high moun- 
tains. 

Cross Timber Hollows is in the south-western part of Barry 
County, Missouri, the next county, save one, to the western 
border of the State, and on the Arkansas line nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty miles due west of the Mississippi. It was thus 
(not considering New Mexico) tle extreme right of the grand 
national line of operations, extending from the ocean to the 
western border. To pursue the advantage gained at Pea Ridge, 
and advance east and south, it was necessary to cross the wild 
broken region of the Ozark Mountains. Thearmy would also 
be compelled to make an apparent retrograde movement to 
avoid the northern bend of White River. It was hoped that 
by advancing as far north as Galena, in Stone County, and 
moving thence east of south-east, a practicable crossing of 
White River might be obtained at Forsyth, Taney County, 
and the line of operations extended into Arkansas, via Yell- 
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ville. With this object in view, orders were issued April 4th, 
1862, for the Army to strike tents at Cross Timbers on the 
morrow and move as far north as Cassyille, and thence east- 
erly towards Yellville. 

By thesame orderanew subdivision of the Aches of the South- 
West, was created called * Wyman’s Brigade.” Colonel John 
B. Wyman, of the 13th Llinois Infantry Volunteers, had long 
been post commandant at Rolla. His regiment arrived at 
Camp Stevens, Arkansas, after the battle,and he was now 
assigned the command of an independent brigade, consisting 
of the 8d Iowa Cavalry Volunteers, 6th Missouri Cavalry 
Volunteers, 24th Missouri Infantry Volunteers (six compa- 
nies) and 13th [linois Infantry Volunteers. But this organi- 
zation was of brief existence. The 24th Missouri was soon 
detached as a guard for its commanding officer, Major Eli W. 
Weston, the Provost Marshal General of the Army, and the 
6th Missouri Cavalry was left on duty at Forsyth. The re- 
maining troops were subsequently absorbed in the reorgani 
zation of the Army at Batesville, and Colonel Wyman was 
placed in command of a Brigade in the new 2d Division un- 
der Carr. P 

CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 


Marcu or tae Army From Cross Trteers To Batesvinxe, 
ARKANSAS—ARRIVAL oF Streer’s Commanp—DEPARTURE OF 
Troops unpER AssotH AND Davis—REORGANIZATION OF 
THE ARMY. 


The military telegraph line had been completed, following 
in the footsteps of the Army from Rolla to Cassville. Curtis 
had determined to move eastward, following the movements 
of Price and Van Dorn, whose forces were moving in that 
direction. Six regiments of rebel cavalry were reported to 
have made their appearance opposite Forsyth, on April 3d, 
and there were other indications of a probable attack on 
Springfield, or advance by the rebels into Missouri. 

On April 5th, the Army struck tents at Cross Timbers and 
commenced the march eastward through Keetsville and Cass- 
ville. Curtis delayed at Cassville, while his troops were in 


 . 
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motion, to have a telegraphic conversation with Halleck be- 
fore the army had left the telegraph line. From Cassville to 
Forsyth, was a distance of sixty five miles. The movements 
of the enemy and the proposed counter movements of our 


_~ troops were stated. Halleck sanctioned the movement east- 


ward. He was about to take the field in Tennessee. It was 
afterwards ascertained that the troops of Price and Van 
Dorn were marched through Arkansas, rapidly eastward, to 
Jacksonport and Des Arc, on White River, where they were 
embarked for Memphis, and reinforced the army of Beaure- 
gard at Corinth. The 37th Ills. Infantry, one battalion of the 
1st Mo. Cavalry, and a section of artillery were detached from 
the 5d Division, and left as a garrison at Cassville. 


The route traveled was the road crossing Flat Creek, 
through Galena, county seat of Stone County, crossing re- 
spectively, the streams of James Fork, Bear Creek, Swan 
Creek and terminating at Forsyth, where the army arrived 
on the 11th of April. 

The march from Cassville to Forsyth was over a portion of 
the Ozark Mountains. It was extremely difficult and labo- 
rious. The first verdure of Spring was just beginning to ap- 
pear. Thousands of violets and other wild flowers were every- 
where conspicuous, but the weather was still chilly and in- 
clement. ‘The streams were swollen from recent rains, and 
the roads were often rough and almost impassable. For miles 
the line of march was along the narrow and tortuous ridges 
and over the summits of the high mountains. On either side 
the eye could look down through forests of sombre evergreen 
or stunted oak into valleys far below. Then descending to 
the valleys the path wound among primitive “ backwoods ” 
farms, over muddy roads and across pure mountain streams. 
All the streams on the line of march were very much alike. 
They were generally pure, swift, deep and narrow, passing 
over rocky or gravelly beds, in brawling cascades, or murmer- 
ing ripples, often offering serious obstructions to the progress 
of the army, and causing numerous “upsets” and othe de- 
lays to the wagon trains. 

35 
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The country was very thinly settled by a wild semi-civilized 
race of backwoodsmen. Houses and farms were of the most 
primitive character. Very few men could be found on the 
line of march. The war had claimed them. Many had fallen, 
many were still in the ranks of both armies. 

The crossing of Flat Creek was extremely difficult and the 
whole army was delayed. A short distance below the miser- 
able collection of old tenements called Galena, a bridge of 
wagons was constructed over James Fork, enabling the infan- 
try to cross dryshod. The wagon train and artillery were 
however delayed. The commanding General camped a few 
miles beyond the crossing. Just as the tents were pitched he 
received a dispatch from Halleck, announcing the surrender 
of Island Ten and a victory, after the most terrible battle ever 
fought on the continent, by Grant, at Pittsburg Landing. The 
news was published to the troops and the camp was named, 
“Camp Good News,” in honor of these events. It was at 
this time that Halleck left St. Lous for the front, at Pittsburg 
Landing. 

Ascending from the valley of James Fork, the road traversed 
a very high and difficult ridge, and descended into the 
winding valley of Bear Creek. Down this valley it passed 
for many miles, and again crossing a mountainous ridge, de- 
scending into another valley, and crossing Swan Creek it ter- 
minated at Forsyth, the county seat of Taney County. 

Forsyth was a small unimportant town, almost deserted of 
inhabitants. A square two-story brick court house in the 
centre of the public square was the principal edifice. Its 
walls were perforated by cannon shot. General Sweeney in 
command of home guards had bombarded it the year before. 
Forsyth is distant from Springfield about forty miles. It is 
said that a small steamboat once ascended the White River 
to this point, and terribly astonished the natives by the pow- 
ers of its whistle, so much so that a number of them standing 
on a projecting log, were so startled as to be incontinently 
precipitated into the river. 

At Forsyth, the thanks of the War Department for the re- 
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cent great victories in the Department of the Missouri, were 
published to the troops in the following General Order: 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE SOUTH- West, 
Camp at Forsyry,, April 13th, 1862. 


4 GENERAL OrpDerRS. No. 11. 


The following order from the War Department having been just received, is 
published, and the first: paragraph will be carried out throughout this command 
as ordered. 

By command of Major-General Curtis. H. Z. CURTIS, 
Ass't Adj't Gen’). 


Wark DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, April 9th, 18€2, 

ORDERED : : 

First, That at meridian of the Sundsy next after the reveipt of this order, at 
the head of every regiment in the armies of the United States, there shall be 
offered by its Chaplain a prayer, giving thanks to the Lord of Hosts for the 
recent manifestation of His power in the overthrow of rebels and traitors, and 
invoking the continuance of His aid in delivering this nation by the arms of 
patriot soldiers, from the horrors of treason, rebellion, and civil war. 

Second: That the thanks and congratulations of the War Department are 
rendered to Major-General Halleck for the signal ability and success that have 
distinguished all the military operations of his department; and for the spirit of 
courage manifested by the army under his command, under every hardship and 
against every odds, in attacking, pursuing and destroying the enemy wherever 
he could be found. 

Third : That the thanks of the Department are also given to Generals Curtis 
and Sigel, and the officers and soldiers of their commands, for their matchless 
gallantry at the bloody battle of Pea Ridge; and to Major-Generals Grant and 
Buell, and their forces, for the glorious repulse at Pittsburg, in Tennessee; and 
to Major-General Pope and his officers and soldiers, for the bravery and skill 
manifested in their operations against the rebels and traitors entrenched at Island 
No 10, on the Mississippi River. The daring, courage, diligent prosecution, 
persistent valor, and military results of their achievements are unsurpassed. 

Fourth: That there shall this day be fired a salute of one hundred guns from 
the United States arsenal at Washington in honor of these great victories. 
EDWIN M. STANTON, 

Secretary of War. 


Upon reaching Forsyth, a ferry was constructed over White 
River, and on the 16th, a cavalry expedition, under Col. Mc- 
Crillis, of the 3d Illinois Cavalry, consisting of two battalions 
Third Jllinois Cavalry, three detachments of fifty-five, forty- 
five and fifty men, each from the 4th Iowa Cavalry, and a 
portion of Bowen’s Battalion, with one mountain howitzer, 
was sent south-ward to take possession of certain mills and 
ferries. The command moved over the Little North Fork of 


Signed) 
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White River to Bratton’s store, directly east of Forsyth. Dur- 
ing the first day’s march not a house was seen for thirty-five 
miles. The ridges were followed as much as possible to avoid 
the muddy valleys, and the command encamped the first night 
near the house of a Mr. Fisher, killed a few months before by 
Bray’s desperadoes. ‘Ihe second night’s encampment was be- 
tween Spring Creek and the Little North Fork. Here infor- 
mation was received of extensive rebel saltpeter works in a 
cave eight miles below the Little North Fork, south side of 
White River. Capt. Drummond, of the 4th Iowa Cavalry, 
was sent to reconnoitre and destroy the works. He started at 
3 p.m. the distance to the cave being eighteen miles. Dur- 
ing his march, over a very rough country, a tremendous rain 
storm, with thunder and lightning, prevailed. Several rebels 
with their horses and arms were captured, while others escap- 
ed. The vicinity of the cave was reached soon atter daybreak, 
and Sergeant Smith, with four men, was sent three milles 
above to obtain canoes and men to row them across the river 
to the cave. The canoes were rowed down opposite the cave 
by their sulky owners, and preparations were made to cross. 
The entrance to the cave was seen half way up the sides of a 
steep bluff on the opposite bank. The buildings for making 
saltpeter were erected below on the bank, next the river, and 
‘“‘shutes ” extended from them to the cave for sliding down 
the earth. An island lay in the river between Capt. Drum- 
mond and the works, but voices could be distinctly heard from 
the opposide side. Eight men, with Mr. Doyle, the guide, 
were rowed across the river above the island, while the re- 
mainder covered their movements. Both parties on either 
side of the river marched down simultaneously. 

The rebels making their appearance on top of the bluff, were 
fired upon and thrown into great commotion. Our men 
reached the buildings and commenced to destroy them. The 
sheds, vats, &c., were set on fire, the steam engine was bro- 
ken up and tossed into the river, and about ten thousand 
pounds of saltpeter were destroyed. The men, protected by 
rifles from the opposite bank, quickly finished the work of des- 
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truction, and safely recrossed the stream. Corporal Mason 
of the 4th Iowa, was severely wounded by the accidental dis- 
charge of a revolver. From the efforts made by the rebels to 
enter the cave, it was supposed that they had arms concealed 


therein. One shipment of saltpeter had already been made. 


The works happened at the time to be poorly guarded, the 
rebel Coleman being twelve miles distant, at Yellville, with 
three hundred men, and having a company on the march for 
the protection of the salpeter. Capt. Drummond then return- 
ed to Col. McCrillis’ camp at “ Talbot’s Barrens.” 

On the day Capt. Drnmmond returned (19th) Lieut. Wm. 
M. Heacock, of Co. “F” 4th Iowa Cavalry, with furty men, 
was sent to occupy Talbot’s Ferry, an important crossing, dis- 
tant nine miles, on the Jacksonport and Yellville road. When 
near the ferry, Hleacock concealed his men and went alone to 
the river bank to parley with the rebels on the opposite shore. 
He hailed the men, who were bringing down the oars, to cross 
over with the boat. Their answer was “Go to hell!” <A 
number of armed rebels now appeared among the scattered 
houses on the hill. Heacock brought his men forward in three 
platoons, and ordered them to fire. The rebels returned the 
fire from the loop-holes of a house. <A ball struck Lieut. Hea- 
cock in the centre of his forehead, entering the skull. He 
was removed to a house in the rear and survived but a few 
hours. Sergeant Chaney assumed command, and the firing 
was continued until our ammunition was exhausted. Three 
rebels were seen to fall and a great commotion prevailed 
among them. A messenger was sent to Col. McCrillis for re- 
inforcements, when Capts. Drummond and McFall, 4th Iowa, 
with sixty men, and Lieut. Crabtree, of Bowen’s Battalion, 
with one mountain howitzer, were sent to the ferry. Sergeant 
Chaney fell back to ‘“ Mooney’s” three miles from the ferry, 
and when reinforced, returned next morning to the ferry. 
Capt. McFall moved up the river to deceive the enemy, while 
Capt. Drummond’s force and the howitzer were placed in a 
concealed position. Scouts were then sent forward to draw 
the rebels from their hiding place in one of the houses. This 
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effort failing, Lieut. Crabtree fired a shell into the house which 
caused a considerable number of rebels to evacuate the prem- 
ises. The remaining houses were shelled and the enemy fled 
in all directions. An insolent crowd was observed below on 
a point of rocks, sheltered by a clump of trees. These would 
shout “ Come over, you Black Republicans, if you dare!” Our 
men replied “ Bring your boat across and we'll go over!” 
Lieut. Crabtree sent a shell into the midst of this group, do- 
ing great damage. Men were seen without heads and arms, 
groans were heard, and the voice of one in great distress, ery- 
ing “O Boys!” One fellow several times left his shelter be- 
hind a tree, and endeavored to obtain his horse, tied near the 
river. The whizzing of bullets would soon send him back to 
his shelter, and finally a shell caused him to disappear alto- 
gether. He was the last rebel visible. The river being too 
much swollen to cross, the party returned to the common 
road. Col. McCrillis then struck across the country to the 
vicinity of Rockbridge, having been gone on the expedition 
seven or eight days. The remains of Lieut. Heacock were 
immersed in charcoal and conveyed to Vera Cruz, Mo., where 
they were buried on a high ridge, the grave being marked. 

The crossing of White River by the army at Forsyth was 
found to be impracticable, and a movement still further to the 
east was determined. A detachment of the 6th Mo. Cavalry, 
under Col. Clark Wright, was left as a garrison and for scout- 
ing purposes at Forsyth. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF IOWA. 
BY CHARLES NEGUS. 
(Continued from page 179.) 

THE HALF-BREED LANDS. 

After the United States acquired the Louisiana purchase 
from France, and the former government had taken possession 
of the country, several persons who went into the Indian 
country as traders, or in some other way connected with the 
Indian agencies, took to themselves squaws for wives, and 
had children which were generally designated by the name 
of “ half-breeds.” 
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These children, as they grew up, net fully adopting the 
habits of Indian lite, were cared for] y their nation in this 
treaty with the United States. In a treaty made on the 4th 
of August, 1824, by William Clark, the United States Indian 
Agent, residing at St. Louis, with the Indians, the following 
stipulations were made: 

“The Sac and Fox tribes as a nation of Indians, by their 
deputies in council assembled, agree to sell unto the United 
States, all the lands within the limits of the State of Missouri, 
which are situated, lying and being between the Mississippi 
and the Missouri rivers, and a line running from the Missouri 
at the entrance of the Kansas river north one hundred miles, 
to the north-west corner of the State of Missouri, and from 
thence east to the Mississippi: It being understood that the 
small tract of land lying between the Mississippi and the Des 
Moines is intended for the use of the halt-breeds belonging to 
the Sac and Fox nation ; they holding it, however, by the same 
title, and in same manner, that other Indian titles are held.” 

This reservation contained one hundred and thirteen thou- 
sand acres, lying in the south part of Lee county, and it 
embraced some of the most valuable lands in the State. 

After the Black Hawk purchase, and the surrounding coun- 
try became settled, the whites were very anxious to acquire 
and settle these lands. Some ten years after the reservation 
of this tract of land to the half-breeds, when the Indians had 
ceded their contiguous lands, and with them had migrated 
many half-breeds, leaving a few females who had married 
white men, and a few drunken vagrants to annoy the whites 
who were beginning to occupy the half-breed tract, as well 
as the ceded lands, and when no semblance of a half-breed 
community existed, Congress in view of those circumstances, 
on the 13th of June, 1834, passed an act releasing to the half- 
breeds the “fee in reservation and the right of pre-emption, 
severed their joint tenancy, invested them individually, their 
heirs and assigns, as tenants in common, with the allodial fee 
simple, and prescribed the rules of alienation and descent, 
which were to be in accordance with the laws of Missouri, 
the same as any other citizen of that State.” 
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Soon after the half-breeds were permitted to dispose of 
their lands, a great many persons became interested in this 
tract, by purchases from different half-breeds. Among others 
were Joshua Aikin, Isaac Galland, Samuel Marsh, Benjamin 
F. Lee, William E. Lee, George P. Shipman, Henry Seymour, 
Edward C. Delavan, and Erastus Corning. 

These gentlemen formed themselves into a company, got an 
act of the Legislature passed for their special benefit, and on 
the 22d of October, 1836, entered into articles o! association. 
The aiticies of association set forth that their object was to 
purchase a part of certain lands, situated between the Des 
Moines and Mississippi rivers, in Lee county, known as “the 
halt-breed traet.” And “after setting forth the nature of the 
tenure by which the parties were to hold the Jands purchased, 
the extent of the investment, of capital, &e., in order the bet- 
ter to enable them to manage the property, &c., among other 
things it was provided that the title to all lands purchased for 
the use of the company should be conveyed to and vested in 
trustees, viz.: Joshua Aikin, Isaac Galland, Samuel Marsh, 
William E. Lee, and Edward C. Delavan, as joint tenants in 
common, in trust for the persons and parties interested 
therein. 


The proportions in interest of each party were fixed; and | 


in the three principal divisions of the agreement were set forth 
the powers and duties of the trustees in the following terms: 

“And the parties hereunto covenant and agree, that the 
said trustees or a majority of them, shall have power, and it 
shall be their duty: First, to cause the title to said lands and 
property to be thoroughly examined, and established in such 
form of proceedings as they may be advised to be proper, to 
protect the interests against any loss or question on account 
thereof. Second, to cause the land purchased to be surveyed, 
so that the exact quantity of land acquired by the parties 
hereto, by the purchases already made, or hereafter to be 
made, as herein provided, shall be ascertained.” 

And the articles went on, and directed the trustees to lay 
off the lands into towns, cities, &e. And they were author- 
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ized to sell the lands, make all contracts necessary for the 
company, appoint attorneys, &c. 

This company became extensive owners of the half-breed 
tract, for out of the one hundred and one shares into which 


- the tract was divided, they were the owners of forty-one 


shares. 

As the treaty making this reservation to the half-breeds of 
the Sac and Fox nations, did not designate the number or 
names of the parties who were embraced in the reserve, it 
became a disputed question as to who were the rightful 
owners of the land, and whether those who had made pur-- 
chases had got good titles, and if so how much of this tract 
of land they were entitled to by their purchase. To settle 
these disputed rights, on the 16th of January, 1838, there was 
an act passed by the Wisconsin Legislature then setting at 
Burlington (now Iowa), “ for the purpose of settling the rights 
of certain claimants to land in the south part of Lee county,” 
which provided that all persons claiming an interest in these 
lands should file with the clerk of the District Court of Lee 
county, within one year from the passage of this act, a writ- 
ten notice of their respective claims, designating the half 
breed under whom they respectively claimed, which notice 
was to be accompanied with a copy of all their deeds and 
title papers relating to the lands which they claimed. 

Edward Johnstone, Thomas 8. Wilson and David Brigham 
were appointed commissioners for the purpose of taking and 
receiving the testimony concerning the validity of the claims 
presented, who, before entering upon the discharge of their 
commission, were to take an oath for the faithful performance 
of their duties, and were to meet at Montrose, in Lee county, 
on the first Monday of May, 1838; at which time and place 
they were to investigate the several claims in the order in 
which they were filed in the clerk’s office, and the clerk was 
required to deliver to the commissioners all papers filed in 
his office. 

The commissioners were required to make a report to the 
District Court, stating the number and names of the half- 

36 
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breeds originally entitled to the lands, and the names of the 
owners at the time of making the report, with the proportions 
to which they were respectively entitled, and the name of 
the half-breed under whom each claimed, together with the 
evidence upon which they found their report. 

After filing this report with the District Court, there was 
to be public notice given for sixty days, and if there was no 
exceptions taken to the report of the commissioners, at the 
next term of the District Court there was to be a judgment 
rendered in favor of the claimants, for the amount to which 
they appeared to be entitled by the report. If any person, 
claiming any interest in these lands, did not file his claim 
with the clerk of the court within one year from the passage 
of the act, then such claim was to be forever barred; unless 
it should appear that only a portion of the interest, belonging 
to some half-breed, had been sold, then the remainder of such 
half-breed’s interest should be considered valid, and the pro- 
portion, belonging to such half-breed, was to be retained by 
the court, to be investigated under its direction, and to be 
paid over to such half-breeds as might at any time thereafter 
establish their claim. 

This act also provided, that after judgment should be given 
the lands should be sold, and appointed John Walsh, of St. 
Louis, Jeremiah Smith and Antoine LeClaire, of Wisconsin 
Territory (now Iowa), Samuel Marsh, of New York, and Isaac 
Galland, of Illinois, or a majority of them, as commissioners 
to dispose of the lands, make deeds and pay over the pro- 
ceeds of the land to the proper claimants, under the direction 
of the court. 

This law was to be published once a week for three months 
in some newspaper published in each of the following places, 
viz: Burlington, St. Louis and Liberty, Missouri, Vandalia, 
and Alton, Illinois. 

The act also provided that said commissioners should re- 
ceive six dollars per day for their services, which, with all 
other expenses of the commissioners, were to be paid by sale 
of such quantity of land as might be sufficient to meet the 
demands, the same to be made under the direction of the court. 
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Under the provisions of this law, two of the commissioners 
were engaged most of their time in examining the titles of 
claimants for nearly a year, and until the 25th of January, 


_ 1839, at which time the legislature repealed the law. At 
_ that time there had been no sale of any land, and the com- 


missioners had not received any compensation for their ser- 
vices and expenses. . 

To meet these demands, the repealing act provided “ that 
the several commissioners appointed by and under that act, 
to set and take testimony, may immediately, or as soon as 
convenient, commence actions before the District Court of 
Lee eounty, for their several accounts, against the owners of 
said half-breed lands, and give eight weeks notice in the 
Iowa Territorial Gazette to said owners of such lands; and 
the judge of said District Court, upon the trial of said suits 
before it at its next term, shall, if said accounts are deemed 
correct, order judgment for the amount and costs to be entered 
up against the owners, and said judgment shall be a lien on 
said lands, and a right of redemption thereto. Said judg- 
ment when entered, shall draw interest at the rate of twelve 
per cent. per annum.” 

“The words, owners of the half-breed lands in Lee county, 
shall be a sufficient designation and specification of the de- 
fendants in said suits.” 

“‘ All the expenses necessarily incurred in the discharge of 
their duties under the above named act, shall be included in 
their accounts.” 

“The trial of said suit or suits shall be before the court, 
and not ajury, and this act shall receive a liberal construction.” 

Under the provisions of this act, Edward Johnstone and 
David Brigham recovered judgments in the District Court of 
Lee county, against the “owners of the half-breed lands lying 
in Lee county, the former for twelve hundred and ninety dollars, 
and the latter for eight hundred and eighteen dollars. And 
on the 26th of November, 1841, there were executions issued 
on both of said judgments, one of which was levied as follows: 

“ December 1st, 1842, levied the within execution on the 
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half-breed Sac and Fox reservation in Lee county, I. T., 
commonly ‘called the half-breed tract; advertised the same 
for sale January Ist, 1842; sold the above described tract 
of land; bought by H. T. Reed for the sum of $2884.66, 
$1762.66 to be endorsed in full satisfaction on the within 
execution. Uawxins Taytor, Sheriff of Lee Co.” 

The other was levied as follows: 

“Served the within execution on the halfbreed tract of 
land situated between the Mississippi and Des Moines rivers, 
granted to the half-breeds of the Sac and Fox tribes of In- 
dians ; advertised the same for sale January Ist, 1842; sold the 
above described tract of land; bought by H. T. Reed for the 
sum of $2888.66. Hawkins Tartor, Sheriff of Lee Co.” 

On the 2d of January, 18438, William Stotts, who was the 
successor of Taylor, as sheriff of Lee county, executed to 
H. T. Reed, in accordance with the previous sales, a deed for 
the whole one hundred and nineteen thousand acres, describ- 
ing it by metes and bounds, which deed was duly acknowl- 
edged and recorded. 

The laws of the 16th of January, 1838, providing for set- 
tling the rights of the different claimants of the half-breed 
tract, was repealed before the provisions of it were carried 
into effect, and nothing was accomplished by it except a large 
bill of costs, made by the commissioners. But before this 
act was repealed, that part of the territory of Wisconsin 
which lay on the west side of the Mississippi river had been 
detached from that territory, and the territory ‘of Lowa or- 
ganized ; and the legislature of Iowa had enacted a general 
partition law, in which it was provided that joint tenants, or 
tenants in common, of any land being entitled to the present 
possession thereof, might commence suits in the District 
Court of the county where the premises were situated, for a 
partition thereof. 

Under the provisions of this law, on the 4th of April, 1840, 
Josiah Spaulding and twenty-two others filed a petition in 
the District Court of Lee county, for a partition of the half- 
breed tract among the respective owners ; the petition named 
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Euphrosine Antaya, and several others, as defendants. In 
this petition it was claimed that the plaintiffs had a legal title 
to, and were seized in fee simple of, twenty-three and one- 
third full shares. and five thousand one hundred and thirty-five 


- aeres of land, in a tract commonly called the “ half-breed 


tract.” The petition described the situation and boundaries 
of the land, and alleged that it contained “one hundred and 
nineteen thousand acres of land. The share of each peti- 
tioner, with the name of the person from whom derived, was 
set forth in the petition, and in referring to the interests of 
the defendants named in the petition, stated that they and 
other persons, whose names and residences were unknown to 
petitioners, were tenants in common with plaintiffs in this 
tract of land.” 

A writ of sammons was issued and returned by the officer, 
that the detendants were not found, and at the April term of 
the court of 1840, there was an order of publication made, as 
provided by law in such cases. 

At the next October term it was entered of record that 
“on this day comes the petitioners, by Reed and Johnstone, 
their attorneys, and made proof of the publication of the no- 
tice ordered to be made at the April term.” 

This notice set forth that there was on file in the clerk’s 
office, a petition asking for a partition of the half breed lands, 
and that the defendants and all others interested in the lands, 
were required to appear and answer said petition, or the pro- 
ceedings had in the case would be binding and conclusive on 
them forever. This notice was published in the lowa Terri- 
torial Gazette, at Burlington, for twelve consecutive weeks. 
At the October term several other persons were made parties 
to the suit, and time given the defendants to file their answer. 
At the April term of the court the defendants appeared and 
answered, except Euphrosine Antaya, and set forth their res- 
pective titles, and by consent the court tried the case, and 
entered up judgment of partition, which was as follows: 

“In this case said defendants having appeared by their 
counsel respectively, and filed their answer to the petition, 
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stated and produced their proof, in some instances the original 
conveyances, and those of the petitioners by their counsel 
respectively, being by consent submitted to the court for ad- 
judication and partition according to law, and the court being 
satisfied by sufficient proof that the publication required by 
the act entitled ‘an act to provide for the partition of real 
estate,’ has been duly made, and no other person, known or 
unknown, having appeared, or made any claim of objection 
to said petition and the said claims of the said parties, now 
before the court, petititioners and defendants, and their res- 
pective proofs and conveyances being by the court heard and 
considered, it is therefore, by the consideration of the court, 
and with the consent of said parties, this 8th day of May, 
A. D. 1841, ordered and adjudged that the claims of right of 
the said parties respectively, be the undivided portion of the 
land mentioned and described in said petition, amounting in 
all to one hundred and one equal portions, and that of those 
Marsh, Lee, and Delavan, trustees for claimants under the 
articles of association, dated October 22, 1836, filed in this 
case, and as trustees for persons interested under said articles, 
are entitled to forty-one shares.” 


The judgment then goes on to recite the undivided portions 
to which the defendants and the petitioners were respectively 
entitled, and ordered that they should be confirmed accord- 
ingly, and that partitions of the land should be made among 
the parties to the suit, petitioners and defendants, to the ex- 
clusion of all other persons. Samuel B. Ayers, Harmon 
Booth, and Joseph Webster were appointed commissioners 
to divide the lands into one hundred and one shares of equal 
value, and report the same to the court for confirmation. 
The commissioners proceeded to the discharge of their duties, 
and divided the land into shares as they had been directed, ex- 
cept certain islands in the Mississippi and Des Moines rivers, 
which they found could not be divided without prejudice to 
the owners, and therefore recommended that these islands 
should be sold, and made their report to the court at the 
October term of 1841, and, with the consent of the parties 
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interested, “the court ordered, adjudged and decreed that 
the report and all things therein contained be ratified and 
confirmed,” and gave directions for the allotment of the sev- 
eral shares, all of which proceedings were duly entered on 


the records of the District Court. 


These lands had been purchased from the half-breeds 
mostly by speculators and persons who did not reside in the 
territory, and but a very few of the real owners of the lands 
were in actual possession of them. The real owners not being 
present to take care of their interests, and protect them from 
intrusion, there was quite a large number of persons who 
squatted on these lands and held them by being in actual 
possession. There was already a general claim law of the 
territory, protecting the possession of those who might settle 
on lands; but at the convening of the legislature in Decem- 
ber, 1839, almost the first thing they did was to pass a special 
act for the benefit of settlers on the half-breed lands. 


This act provided, that any person who might purchase 
any part or parcel of that land known as the half-breed tract, 
and settle upon and make any improvements upon lands so 
purchased, or make any improvements without settling on 
them by tenants or hands, under a deed of purchase, or by 
color of title, and should, after the passage of the act, be 
ousted and dispossessed, should be allowed the price and 
value of all the improvements made by the occupant; and in 
case the parties interested could not agree as to the value of 
the improvements, and the amount was not paid to the occu- 
pant, it provided for legal proceedings and authorized a sale 
of property, the same as in other legal proceedings. 

The next legislature, on the 31st of December, 1840, passed 
a supplementary act, by which it was provided, that it was 
lawful for.any settler on the half-breed lands to select not 
exceeding one section of land in the tract, a part of which 
might be prairie and a part timber, if he had an interest in 
or title to the land, by paying the taxes on the same, on con- 
dition he should not interfere with the claims of any other 
person. - It was further provided, that in order that the set- 
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tler might hold his claim peaceably until the perfect title was 
ascertained and settled by due course of law, it was not 
deemed necessary for the settler to enclose more of the land 
than might suit his convenience, and his receipt for taxes 
duly paid was to be received as sufficient evidence of title 
and ownership, so as to authorize him to bring suit for any 
wrong or trespass committed upon his claim. 

At the same session of the legislature, on the 13th of Jan- 
uary, 1841, there was passed another act, by which it was 
provided, that the settlers on the half-breed lands who had 
paid taxes the previous year on their claims, should have all 
the rights and advantages under such previous tax title that 
were secured to those on taxes paid thereafter under the pees 
visions of these laws. 

At the next session of the legislature these several acts for 
the benefit of the settlers were so amended that the price and 
value of improvements made under color of title to the half 
breed lands, allowed by the court, under the provisions of 
these several acts, should be and remain a lien upon the lands 


upon which such improvements were made, from the time of 


making such improvements until the price so allowed should 
be paid. 

At a session of the legislature in June, 1845, there was an- 
other law enacted for the special benefit of the settlers on these 
lands. This act required, that in every real or personal action 
brought for the recovery of any of the half-breed lands, the 
following particulars should be complied with in order for the 
plaintiff to make out his case: If the plaintiff was a half 
breed, or any person vlaiming title through or under a right 
acquired of a half-breed, he was required to show that there 
had been made a partition of the half-breed lands, of which 
he was admitted a party therein, and that all the ,provisions 
of the several partition laws had been complied with. That 
the plaintiff, if he derived title by any other way than by the 
decree of partition, should be required to show that the pro- 
ceedings by which he acquired his title had been fairly and 
strictly in compliance with the law giving him such title. 
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And if the plaintiff claimed by virtue of a tax title, he 
should show that the provisions of the general law in relation 
to taxes had been substantially complied with. 


It was provided on the part of the defendant in any such 


_- action, whatever might be the nature of his interest in the 


lands, or whether he was a mere occupant without any in- 
terest in the land, except his possessory rights, he should be 
permitted to show in evidence for the defeat of the plaintiff’s 
claim, that there are still superior outstanding titles to that 
under which the plaintiff claimed, and that every defense 
which the holder of such outstanding claim or title might 
himself be permitted to prove, for the contravention of the - 
plaintiff’s title, might be relied upon by the defendant, who 
claimed no other than a possessory right to the land. And 
it was made the duty of the court to give this act such liberal 
construction as would most tend to the ascertainment of the 
real title to the land. 

The provisions of this act did not meet with the approbation 
of the Governor, and he placed his veto upon it, but it was 
passed over the veto by a constitutional majority, and be- 
came a law. 

In 1848 there was an amendment made to this act, which 
made it the duty of the court, in all actions of ejectment or 
right instituted for the recovery of the possession of any of 
the half-breed lands, to permit the defendant in such action 
to raise, on the trial before the jury, the question of fraud in 
the procuring the title adduced by the plaintiff, of whatever 
nature the title might be, which question of fraud was to be 
investigated by the judge. 

At the same session, by another act, it was provided, that 
all persons being possessed of any lands, town lots or tene- 
ments, should be entitled to the full value of such improve- 
ments. That in any action for the recovery of any such real 
property, the jury before whom such suit was tried should, if 
they found a verdict for the plaintiff, also find and return in 
their verdict whether the defendant was possessed of any 
valuable improvement upon such property, which was to be 
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entered on record as a part of their verdict. That in case 
the jury should render a verdict that the defendant was in 
possession of valuable improvements, the clerk of the court 
was, within twenty days after the adjournment of the court, 
to issue a precipe to the sheriff, authorizing him to cause such 
improvements to be appraised; and it was made the duty of 
the sheriff to call an inquest of five disinterested house- 
holders, citizens of the county, who, after being qualified 
upon oath to impartially appraise the improvement at a fair 
value, were to make the appraisement, and return to the 
officer an estimate of the real value of the improvement; and 
it was made his duty to return the appraisement to the clerk 
of the court within thirty days from the time the writ issued, 
which was to be filed and made a part of the record. And 
in all these cases no writ of possession could issue until the 
amount of the appraised value of such improvement should 
be deposited with the clerk of the court for the use and bene- 
fit of the defendant, and it was the duty of the clerk to pay 
the money over to the defendant on demand. 

These several acts were passed for the special benefit of 
the settlers on. the halt-breed tract, and no doubt in many 
respects worked advantageous to their interests; but they 
were not regarded to the extent designed by the legislature, 
for the Supreme Court afterwards decided, that “the act 
passed for the benefit of the settlers on the half-breed lands, 
in 1840, could not be interposed against a title confirmed by 
the judgment of partition in the case of Spalding and others 
against Antaya and others; said act became inoperative by 
its own limitation as soon as the title to said lands became 
settled by due course of law.” And in regard to the law 
passed June, 1845, the Supreme Court decided, “that so far 
as that act was remedial in its character it should be enforced; 
but no feature in it can be considered valid and effectual 
which would have a tendency to destroy or even impair 
vested rights. Consequently any award, judgment or decree, 
which would have been evidence of title in the half-breed 
tract previous to the enactment of that law, cannot, by virtue 
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of anything it contains, detract from the conclusiveness of 
such evidence since its passage, in that no statute can consti- 
tutionally derogate a vested right.” 

_ The court also decided, that a judgment could not be ob- 


tained against the plaintiff for the value of improvements, if 


they exceeded the rents and profits; but that the occupying 
claimant should be allowed, as an offset for damages, any im- 
provement he had made or purchased from others. 

In these three different ways there were claimants to the 
lands in the southern part of Lee County, which for quite a 
number of years created much interest in the courts and be- 


fore the public. 
(To be Continued.) 


MADISON COUNTY. 
BY COLONEL HENRY J. CUMMINGS. 


I cannot resist your kind request for me to give youa sketch 
of the early settlement of this county, and will forward the 
same to you as soon as I can gather the necessary information, 
and my time will permit. 

Let me, however, give you a brief statement of the county 
as it is, for it will not be many years until the present time 
will be included in its “ early history.” 

Madison county is reported by the cencus of 1867, to con- 
tain a population of 9,764 souls; but it has much increased 
since that time, the county having settled up very rapidly, 
especially the north part, on the line of the C. R.IL & P. 
BR. R. 

Madison county contains the following towns: Winterset, 
St. Charles, Peru and Webster. Webster rejoices in some 
half dozen houses, Pern in double that number. St. Charles 
is a thriving little town of some three hundred people. Win- 
terset contains a population of about 1,700. It has just com- 
pleted a large stone school house, capable of accommodating 
five hundred and fifty scholars. The city school district, 
which includes but very little more than the incorporation, had, 
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according to the last school enumeration, a few over five 
hundred who were within the school age. A new court 
house—dressed stone—has progressed as far as the basement 
story, and will when completed, surpass any like building in 
the State that has come under my observation. 

Of hotels Winterset has not the usual number, having but 
two, the “St. Nicholas,” a three story stone, and the “ Ohio,” 
a two story frame. I copy from the card of the latter that 
some future historian who makes up his record from the 
« Annals of Iowa,” may know what inducements were, in 1868, 
held out to the traveling public: 

“ This house is well furnished and refitted, and has a new 
quorum of kitchen-girls, table-waiters and chamber-maids, 
who will spare no pains in making guests comfortable. Good 
stabling and yards in connection with the house. Charges 
reasonable. N. B.—I am still running a first-class variety 
store on the north side of the court house square.” 


' 
: 
: 
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In the matter of curiosities, Marion county boasts of the 
tallest man, the tallest woman and the shortest man in the 
State—the latter more diminutive than General Tom. Thumb. 
It has a further curiosity which is worth a trip of many miles 
to see, and which bears the enphoneous title of the “ Devil’s 
Back Bone.” Middle River runs close to a steep, high ridge, 
which is over two hundred feet above the water level, and 
then bears in a circuitous route away and some two or three 
miles further down its couse bends around until it passes upon 
the other side of the same steep, high ridge. From water to 
water is less than one hundred feet. An enterprising 
citizen has tunneled the ridge through solid rock, and thus 
without anything worthy of the name of a dam, he takes so 
much of the water as he wants and has a water power of 
nearly twenty feet fall. The top of the ridge is only wide 
enough for the wagon road that runs over it. The water power 
is now used by a small flour and lumber mill. <A large room 
has been made in the rock around the mill end of the race 
making as delightful a bathing place as can be found any 
where. It is about five miles from Winterset, and will some 
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Z Puen the Spoilt Child. 
‘However, much other trades may 
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imiting his prices, our great- grandfa- 
hers seem to have considered it was | 
a the national interest that the price 
f corn should be as high 4s possible, 
nd it was at one titne the law that 
foreign wheat might be imported. 
; all unless the price of the home- 
rown article had reached 80 shillings | 
quarter ! i 


Most Expensive Wood. 
The-most expeasive. wood in the 
orld is said to be the bexwvod im- 
ted from Turkey for the use of 
igravers, The cost ranges from 4 to 
) eents a square inch for the best 
ade,.—Brooklyn Standard-Union, 
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Services of more™ than ordinary ins, 
terest were held at the St. James: 
Episcopal church Friday | evening, 
January 3ist, dedicating a- handsome 
bronze memorial tablet, erected by” 


Mrs. Alice Williams Bénnett for her | 
father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Mi 


cajah T. Williams, and the handsome 
Lectern presented the chute some 
time ago by Mrs. B, 
Union Mills, in memory oF her -nus- 
band, Abner Allen, one of the original 
members of the St. James parisii. 
Aside from the interest 


oumerous visitors were attracted 
by the-usual character of the service, 
The extreme cold’ of the evening in- 
terfered to some extent with the at- 
tendance, but the church was well fill 


ish 


ed for the dedicatory rites, which 
were conducted by the rector, Rey. 
W. P. Williats, and the rooms were 
very comfortable, thank's to the new 
district heating service. The seryice 
was brief and formal, held in the 
church. It was followed by a. pro- 


gram and sociai conducted in the guild 
hall to whieh the congregation ad 
journed. 

The handsome bronze tablet whieh 
was only recently cast and put im 
place jis the formal inscription acecom- 
panying the splendid memorial of the 


chimes, which were installed in the 
church tower some time ago. It is 
fifted into a niche at the’ north’ end 


of the nave and east of the pulpit. In 


shape the tablet feHows Gothic out 
lines and its~ ornamentation, while 
simple, conforms to the same lines. 


Inscription. 
At the top of the tablet is an orna- 
menta) seroll. bearing. the. form of a 
hell and the words: “Ring Ye Bells,” 
whiles helow in finished Telters are the 
werds of ‘inscription: 
“fn Memoriam, Micajah T. 
18Z0-1884= Virginia R. Williams, 


Wilthiams 


in the, 
event taken by the people of the par-’ 


“Allen, pe 


1826- | 


/ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


+845.- Phese Chimes were givens 10 
CGhurveh and Towneby Alice Williams 
Bennett. > Peace of} Karth, Good Wale | 


ta. Men.” 


f vate WAS ; su atl “eae 


> in me: m the b 


“ted. Much 


Porter, which was 
d aid an encore Was insisted upon. 
; Mra. C. ). Alexander gave 

readings that pleased and the aud- 


; aa ealled for cre. 
rev. Williasns, -incidentally, gave} 


an interesting talk about belis and 
Himes, stating that Oskaloosa 
‘one of the best sets of bells in- the 
land and one of seven in lowa. Of 
these, St. James’ church has the taira 


the bells be wsed more frequenily. 
They are an institution that charac- 
terizes the city af Oskaloosa aad the 
ringing of the chimes for a half hour 
sat five o’clock evening, say, two or 
-ihree times a week, or more often 
would be appreciated. Something of 
this kind may be done later. Chines 
rat Morningside Coliege, Sioux City, 
are rung for a half hour twice daily, 
morning and evening. 

ee Major Lacey’s, Talk. 3 
A Mr. Lacey spoke briefly as to Mica- 
= jah T. Wiliams and. Mrs. Virginia R. 


Williams, together with their connec-. 
history of Mahaska —__ 


tion with the 


= 


gg Lacey talked in ie 
iseent vein sha 5 ed the ‘good & 


ase uh ta Swere among the first setilers 0 of 


if 

Sihe first @w clerk of 
1G. ores sang a vocal nun) 

“to organ accompaniment by Miss » 

specially 


By 


a couple 


had, 


“set. Rev. Williams recommends that. 


= fact 
arse. in Ametica, though in many parts 


Et 
ane t 
Ya arte 


farm now | ) 

in the south part of 

s Seevers: owned h 
in imediatels adjoin 

f @ so est>that t 


1 


‘ity; that Micajah 
one of the men engaged im 

‘the location of the county-seat at 
present site, and when t..e time ¢a 
for naming the city it was called Os 
‘kaloosa on the suggestion of Mr; Wi 
Diam. Mr. Williams being the” 


‘elerk made the first court record and 
“issued the first marriage Jicense-ii 


% 


the county. 

The county not having any court. 
house, records or seal, one of . the 
first. records’ made. by> Mr. Williams: 
Was the order declaring the eagle side, 
of «a twenty-five cent piece to he the 
seal of the distriet court of the cow? 
ty. until another . seal could he pro- 
cured, Mr, Williams was county clerk 
for about ten years. We served three 
terms in “the lowa legislature, and 
Was-one of the most public spirited 
of our citizens. 

His estimable wife was the sister of 
Judge Seevers and the daughter of 
James Seevers, and were anong. the 
very first settlers of our city. 

Mr. Lacey called attention to the 
that. chimes were of infrequent 


of the world you ean hardly be.out-of 


\and her honored father 
ther. 2 Fa 


rofessor Agassiz has at his grave @ 
trge boulder brougut from a glacie : 
‘ he Alps, where #e spent so many 
€ars studying the movement — 
e great masses of ice; and his 


hich is 
erica, his adopted country. 
That Mr. Williams also took great! 
iterest in the boulders that are de- 
‘posited here 
rairis, carried by the ice from the} 
sreat lakes and .iudson’s Bay, and he 
gested a desire to have~~one of | 
em used as a marker at his grave, ': 


it stands near his tomb. 

Immediately adjoining is the grave , 
‘Abner Atien in whose honor:Mrs: > 
Jen has presented the church with 
e beautiful Lectern, which was also 
icated this evening. ‘ 
Mr. Lacey also noted the beautiful ; 


nd called attention to the state- ; 
ent in the tablet “That chese chime 


and ta the town.” 


e town in loving memory. 

Refreshments were served, follow- 
g@ the conclusion of the program, 
his part of the program as well as - 


of the men of fhe church, ably assist- ' 
ed by a number of the younger mem- 
bers. The social feature of the even- - 


patiige and the attendance is said 
) have been the best at a like fune- 
Mion in the history of the-Parish,.. 


icey voiced the sentiment of} 
y pi t in the exprsssion 
or the generous donor, : 


| following 

‘the. editorial 
la ithemscl ves: ‘ 
engraved is upon this boulder, , ba 
set up in his memory iy ie 


t 


and there upon our . 


eh has been done; a large syenite 4 
Mulder, with his name engraved-up- | 


; 
! 


inscription upon tue memorial tablet ; 
) Correspondence. 


Ss * 
ere presented to St. James’ church r 


The Williams family always kept } 
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her arrangements being in the hands ;; 
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2 was appreciated by those parti- 4 
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=a 7 re7 7 
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roacs have been a live top 


article from Fremont and” 
comment speak | 


Mahaska’ Co,, Towa, ~ 
March 20, 1861, 1) 


_ Fremont, 


Messrs. Editors:—At @& primary 


and vicinity on Monday- evening: ihe 


17th inet., ii ) 
Plank Road nieeting in Fremont on 


Saturday the 12th day of April next, | 
of consulting thes 


for the purpose 
propriety of extending the 
Read. leading from Burlington 
Brighion, via Richland, 
Paint, fremont, Oskaloosa, 
land of appointing delegates to attend 
convention 


Plank 


ip general 
‘sone Suitable point 
‘the said proposed Plank Road, at a 
itime’ which may be agreed upon by 
‘the parties interested. The under- 
‘signed were choren. 2 committee of 
It is confidently 
fexpected that Oskaloosa, as well as 
fall the other points above mentioned 
will call the citizens together ane 
lhave publi¢ meetings and delegate 
lappointed as ubove suggested to 
igeneral convention so that we mi 
lcorrespond with each other and agr 
lupon the dime and place of holdi 
isaid convention. We ‘invite as me 
lof the citizens of Oskaloosa. wud 
generally to come On the ~ 


lot April as can conveniently do $ 


i Thomas Rankin, 
i eas aig NEE Campbell, 
AVilliam M. Morrow, 
Commit 


‘ 2 . Rk: 4 eobeee Jule 


} ree a te es th 

Prom a copy.of the Oskaloosa bent 
a ald dated March 28, 1851, it is evident 4 
"En es ean vers. Tahaska. © 

Mr. Lacey referr he } of ‘conversation in Mahaska count 
we pe Page> ore 8 for ut Jeast sixty-two years. - 


ure AT 


4 
meeting of the citizens of unis lace | 


was ugreed to have @ |) 
14 


a 
Sony 


Waugh's: 
Pella, ete] 


to be held at. 
along the line of \\ 


a ele 


~ 


{ 
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€ 


| 
} 


's of dispute, | 

while the Sune was],|having been pretty’ generally” 
of the indians. Ed-.{stood on the preceding day. j 
an Indian village| [of the claims we “pretty large, more 
Hard Fish’s village, and]. jin fact than the ‘law suffered | the; 
P. Eddy had a trading point, “= neaeaa te holds. some «of ~ | 
> Came the modern name of the};/ were not dinivo ¥ 
m. A short distance from this},{advice of a mother in Hoosierd 
age but within the limits of Ma-; | who possibly lived in a later day Bd 
ka county, Macbeth by permission} | who counseled, “Rit a plenty while! 
* Indians built his cabin, though frou re gittin,’ to’ which the “settler, 
; doubtful if he ever lfved in it. i tadded, “and git the best.” The first 
said to have been occupied by i squatier is unknown under these cir- 
EB, Gray and his family, _during cumstances though the name of those 
winter of 1842-3. ‘who claim the honor i8 legion. 
e expecting to make _ settle-|_| In the settlement of the Territory 
on the “New Purchase” were! | of lowa;-the legistature began by or- 
en to come on the reserve un-| | ganizing counties on the Mississippi| 
e time of its delivery into the As each new county was fermed it 
ds of the Government by the In-| }was made°to include under legal tur 
S, May i, 1843. Dragoons were | |fsdiction all the country bordering 
ioned al! along the border, whose} | iwest of it, and required to grant to} 
y it was to keep the whites out of] [the occidental settlers electoral priv-| 
-country until the appointed time.| |jleges and an equal share in the | 
fF some weeks previous to the date| |eounty government with those who! 
signed settlers came up into the! {properly lived in the geographical | 
country, prospecting for homes, } jlimit of the county. Thus did Ma- 
were guieily permitted to cross; jhaska eounty at one time have juris-; 


ae la oc 


* border and {took around s9 long! j diction over the country about Des | 


sthey were unaccompanied by wag- Moines city. 
Sand carried no ax. This latter} By act of the territorial legista- 
pon was someiimes placed with- ture, February 5, 1844, a provision 
f handle in the knapsack of the; jwas made for the organization of this | 
eler and an impromptu handle Lon including unlimited territory | 
et a penknife. as necessity} |north and west as far as settled. By | 
u for its use. During the Jast i he provisions of the act, William Had- 
w days of April the dragoons relax-! |mundson was ,appointed sheriff and 
‘their strict Wiscipline and an o¢-| tee Judge Williams of Muscatine, M. 
sional wagon slipped in through! | Williams, then of Mt. Pleasant, 
é prush. . The night of April 30th] |was appointed clerk. According to 
mid some Scores of newcomers ON) |ihe territorial law it: was the duty 


4 ground who had been prospecting | ||of these men to perfect the organiza-| 
6 country and who had eo tion of the county. | 
sitally what ¢laims they would There was no justice of the peace 


ice ‘and had various ~ agreements Babe other officer privileged to admin- 
jong themselves. These settlers: . Fister an oath, until Wm. Edmundson | 
sre mostly along ‘or near thé Des : Was appointed justice March 10, 1844, 
pines river, it then” ‘being | thought py Gov: Chambars, in accordanee with 
at prairie- land was. not half so de- ‘the ee granted him by act of; 


‘able ‘as. the river“and ihe -tiniber pA i legislature. 
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time, no doubt, be made a resort for bathing purposes, and 
also furnish the motive power for valuable machinery. 
I need not say that this is one of the best timbered and wa- 


___ tered counties in the State; that its prairies are small, rolling 


and dry ; that as an agricultural county it has no superior— 
these are facts known and recognized by all who have seen 
much of Iowa. 

The county has, I am told, several hundred miles of hedge 
fence; it is doing well, and has demonstrated its adaption to 
lowa soil. A great amount was set out this year, more will 
be set out next year, and year after year. I will leave it for 
some one who is better informed, to give an account of the 
manner fences are now made of it. 

Hoping that this hasty sketch has somewhat of interest, I 
will as time will permit, prepare you one or more articles 
upon the earlier settlement of the county. 


HISTORY OF MAHASKA COUNTY, WITH ITS CITIES AND TOWNS. 
BY CAPT. W. A. HUNTER, OF OSKALOOSA HERALD. 
CHAPTER FIRST. 


Mahaska county was organized by an act of the Territorial 
Legislature, February 5th, 1844. The sounty is situated in 
the Des Moines Valley, about one hundred miles west of the 
Mississippi River, and about two hundred miles east of the 
Missouri River, and about fifty miles north of the north line of 
the State of Missouri. It issurrounded by the following coun- 
ties, to-wit: on the east by Keokuk, on the north by Powe- 
shiek, on the west by Marion, and on the south by Monroe; 
and in a climate unsurpassed for salubrity by any portion of 
the United States. It has never fallen to the lot of man to 
enjoy a more pleasant and beautiful country. Its summers 
are healthy and pleasant, and its winters much more agree- 
able and endurable than those of States east of us. 

It contains five hundred and seventy-six square miles, and 
sixteen townships, viz: Cedar, Harrison, Des Moines, Jeffer- 
son, Scott, Oskaloosa, (embracing two townships), White 
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Oak, Monroe, Adams, Madison, Black Oak, Richland, Prairie, 
Union and Pleasant Grove. The county is principally watered 
by the Des Moines and North and South Skunk Rivers, which 
flow through it from the north-west to the south-east, and 
afford an abundance of water power. There are a number of 
smaller streams, such as the Muchekianock, Cedar, Middle 
Creek, Spring Creek, Bluff Creek, and others. Good and 
pure water can be obtained almost anywhere in the county, 
by sinking wells to the depth of from fifteen to fifty feet. This 
is specially true of the prairie lands. This is somewhat re- 
markable; for as a general thing, water is more easily obtained 
in the timberland than on theprairie. The prairiesare rolling, 
of medium size, with good timber, consisting in part of white 
oak, black oak, hickory, walnut, elm, linn, hackberry, birch, 
maple, &e. There is not a township in the county that does 
not produce timber, and taken as a whole, there is plenty to 
supply all demands. As an evidence of this, good wood is 
now selling in Oskaloosa at from three to four dollars and 
fifty cents per cord, delivered. 

There is plenty of choice building stone in different portions 
of the county, consisting of lime stone, sand stone, &c. This 
is especially true of the rivers named. These afford upon 
their banks an abundance of stone suitable for building and 
other purposes; while in the immediate vicinity of Oskaloosa, 
we haye an inexhaustable bed of fine sand stone, that can be 
used for either building or flagging. 

The supply of stone (bituminous) coal is inexhaustable. It 
abounds in various portions of the county, in beds of from 
three to nine feet in thickness. Many miners are at work 
taking it out for home supply, and for shipment to foreign 
points. [tis almost incredible the amount shipped from this 
county to Keokuk, Burlington and intermediate points east, 
and to Des Moines and intermediate points west. It is very 
cheap fuel—being delivered at certain seasons of the year at as 
low as seven cents per bushel. We are informed by a gentle- 
man who understands the whole thing, that about 500,000 
bushels of this fuel was shipped from this county during the 
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year 1867, being about 100,000 bushels more than for the 
year 1866. It is easy to see from these figures that coal is 
destined to be a source of great wealth to the county. Allow- 
ing 260 bushels to the car, it required over nineteen hundred 


and twenty cars to remove the amount mined in 1867. 


The soil of the county is very productive, yielding abun- 
dant crops of all kinds of grain grown in the west, and turns 
out as large crops and as good vegetables as any portion of 
the United States. It is admirably adapted to the culture of 
almost all kinds of fruits—such as apples, pears, cherries, 
grapes, strawberries, gooseberries, &c. A greater interest is 
being awakened on this subject, and in a few years the sup- 
ply and quality will be equal to any portion of the country. 
Orchards well protected by groves will do well and yield 
largely. It would be well for our farmers and fruit growers 
to turn their attention to the planting and culture of these 
groves, as they answer the double purpose of protecting dwell- 
ings, orchards, barns, &c., and of fuel. In a few years after 
planting, the cotton wood, soft maple, &c., will afford an 
ample supply of fuel, without injuring the orchards, as they 
may be planted so very thick as to allow one-half or more to 
be taken out without injury. We see that one writer sug- 
gests that a considerable quantity of the land be devoted to 
this purpose and we regard it a good idea. 

Grasses, both wild and tame, grow most abundantly, and 
are sold at very low rates. We believe that it is the general 
experience of our farmers, that tame grasses go much farther 
in sustaining stock than the wild—hence many are cultivating 
them largely. There can be no better stock growing country, 
as its supplies of grains and grasses are inexhaustible, thus 
making feed both plenty and cheap. Horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs and poultry of all kinds do well and pay well to the 
grower. 

EARLY SETTLEMENT. 


In the fall of 1842, the United States purchased all the 
lands then belonging to the Sac and Fox Indians in the Ter- 
ritory of Iowa, the Indians relinquishing all their lands as far 
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west as Red Rock, on the Des Moines River. During the 
same winter the Territorial Legislature prospectively laid out 
the new purchase as far west as Red Rock into counties, Ma- 
haska being one of them, but was unsurveyed. ; 

For a considerable time previous to the 1st of May, 1843, 
large numbers of claim-makers were collecting and camping 
upon lands now within the limits of Mahaska county, waiting 
until the Indian claims should expire. Numbers of them did 
not attempt to sleep until midnight on the last day of April, 
and as soon as the watch indicated the hour of 12 o’clock, com- 
menced marking out their future lands and homes, so that it 
is impossible to tell with any degree of accuracy who was the 
first settler, as there were a number who simultaneously laid 
claims to lands. This indicates the high favor in which the 
lands, climate, &c., was held by the first settlers of the county ; 
and its present prosperous and healthy condition shows clear- 
ly that these pioneers were not mistaken. 


It is believed by the best authority extant that A. S. Nich- 
ols, Esq., now an honored citizen of the immediate vicinity of 
Oskaloosa, erected the first blacksmith shop at what was then 
called Brim’s Point, near where Kirkville now stands, in the 
south east portion of the county. Mr. Nichols is now largely 
engaged in the nursery and horticultural business, and from 
his long experience with the climate of the country, is admir- 
ably adapted to his business. He isa very worthy citizen, 
who has ever been true to the best interests of the country. 
In short, he is a Republican in whom there is no guile, and 
who had no sympathy with the late rebellion or its friends, 
north or south. 

None of these early settlers knew what county they were in 
until the September following, when the county was run off 
into townships, and they found, by reference to the acts of the 
Legislature, that it was Mahaska. The first settlements within 
the bounderies of the county were made on what is familiarly 
known as “six mile prairie,” some six miles from Oskaloosa, 
and in the direction of the Des Moines River. This is a 
beautiful and rich section of country, unsurpassed by anything 
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_ in the State, and just such a spot as we would expect persons 
in‘quest of nice and pleasant future homes to squat upon. It 
is now well improved, dotted over with fine, substantial dwel- 
lings, barns, out-houses, &¢., and the owners are becoming 
; wealthy by industry, enterpeiie and from the products of a 
very fertile soil. While there are other portions of the county 
equally as fertile, yet there is a historic interest clustering 
around this region, in consequence of its early settlement, that 
gives it an unusual eclat. Those persons who first settled in 
this beautiful region, were for some time undecided whether 
they lived in Mahaska, or what was then known as Kishkekash 
(now Marion) county, and these doubts were not removed 
for some time. Of one thing, however, they were certain, 
that whatever the name of the county might be, the country 
was salubrious and rich. 

The first house in what is now Mahaska county was built 
before the county was sold by the Indians, and was situated 
about one mile above where Eddyville now stands, which was 
then an Indian village called “ Hardfishes,” and where Mr. 
J. P. Eddy had a trading house—hence the name Eddyville. 
The house here referred to, was erected by a Mr. Macbeth, 
then connected with the trading post alluded to. 

t is always a matter of interest to preserve the record of 
early times and historic events. This was fully illustrated to 
our mind several years ago, upon visiting Mount Vernon, 
the home of Gen. Washington. It was astonishing to see 
with what avidity the visitors secured some small relic from 
that estate, as a memento of the great and good Washington, 
and we were not an exception to the general rule. 

It is not positively known who built the first house after 
the settlement by the whites, for the reason already given, 
that so many settlers squatted simultaneously. Quite a num- 
ber commenced their structures at or about the same time, 
as all were very eager to get a shelter and to commence pre- 
paring their lands tor the production of the necessaries of life. 

The first election ever held in Mahaska county, was held 
at the house of Mr. Poultney Loughridge, who is still an 
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honored resident of the county., Mr. Loughridge recently 
sold 190 acres of his farm, lying about four miles east of this 
city, for the snug little sum of $10,350, and has purchased 
the very pleasant residence of Mr. J. C. Wilson, in this city, 
where he will, in all probability, spend the remnant of his 
days. He is an uncle to the Hon. Wm. Loughridge, our 
present able and worthy member of Congress, and is a gen- 


tleman of great moral worth, having for a long time been an | 


active and useful member of the U. P. Church. When this 
is said, it is not necessary to speak further of his political 
opinions and acts, as they have none who are not sound. We 
rejoice that he is becoming a resident of our city. The more 
such men we have the better. 

At the same time another election was held at the house of 


‘William Stanley, on Lake Prairie, in what is now Marion 


county, both of these being precincts attached to Washington 
county. Think of that! Marion county is as much as sixty 
or more miles west of Washington, and Mahaska lies between 
them ; so these precincts took in an area ofas much as, proba- 
bly, one hundred miles. 

The first town laid out in Mahaska county was by William 
James, in June, 1843, and was on Six Mile Prairie, and was 
called Harrisburg. The probabilties are that it was never 
recorded. This, the reader will perceive, was twenty-five 
years age; so that a correct idea may be formed of the facility 
with which the county has settled up and improved. The 
population of the county in 1867 was 18,581, classified as fol- 
lows: White males, 9,484; white females, 9,147; colored 
males, 61; colored females, 51. We presume it would be safe 
to make our present population 20,000, as there has been 
quite an influx into the county within the past four to six 
months. Is not this a vast increase to be brought about in 
the short space of twenty-five years !—nearly one thousand a 
year ; and it must be remembered that for the first ten years 
of that time the increase did not compare with the last fifteen. 

Some time after Mr. James laid out Harrisburg, Mr. George 
W. Jones, the brother of our respected townsman, John W. 
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Tones, laid out a town on the same site, which he named Au- 
burn, where he built a warehouse; but there never was any 
farther improvement made. This is evidence that the plat of 


the former town of Harrisburg had never been recorded— 
~ otherwise a second town could not have been laid out on the 


same spot. 

In the winter of 1843-4, a branch of the Fourier Associa- 
tion commenced operations on the farm then and still owned 
by Dr. E. A. Boyer, adjoining Rochester, on the Des Moines 
River. They made some slight improvements, but being des- 
titute of capital, soon broke up and abandoned ground. 

Dr. Boyer settled on the same farm where he now lives, 
some time in 1843, being one of the earliest settlers of the 
county. He marked out such lands as he he desired to enter, 
and thus secured a “ squatter’s right.” He at once commenced 
the practice of medicine, having a wide and extensive ride 
for a number of years, traveling many miles to see patients. 
By industry and frugality, he, in a few years, gained a com- 
petence, and is now among the wealthiest men of the county. 
He owns a large body of land—perhaps in the neighborhood 
of one thousand acres—besides a store, mill, a large amount 
of stock, &c., and is adding materially to his wealth with each 
successive year. He has a very commanding, beautiful and 
commodious residence on the banks of the Des Moines River, 
where he lives at his ease. Aside from his wealth, the Dr. 
is a very companionable gentlemen, who feels for other’s 
wants, and is always willing to render aid where he thinks it 
is really needed. In public enterprises, such as building 
churches, school honses, &., he is always ready and willing 
to lend a helping hand. His heart lies within the extreme 
points of the compass, and always beats in unison with suffer- 
ing humanity. Among his many other good qualities, he is 
a radical Republican, and every pulsation of his political heart 
beats in sympathy with the government that has protected 
himself and property; and for the four millions of Freedmen 
so lately released from bondage. 

Immediately below Rochester, on the farm now owned and 
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occupied by Mr. Foster, Mr. John W. Jones, before spoken 
of in this article, became a “ squatter.” It was upon this farm 
that Harrisburg and afterwards Auburn were located. Not 
having conversed with Mr. Jones upon the subject, we do not 
know the exact length of time he remained upon this farm. 

As we said in the outset of this article, we are indebted 
to formerly published articles for many of the facts contained 
in them—hence our reason for speaking of particular individ- 
uals. There are other old settlers, in different portions of the 
county, of whom we will speak before we close. 


FIRST COUNTY OFFICERS. 

On the 5th day of February, 1844, the legislature passed 
an organizing act for the counties of Davis, Wapello, Keokuk 
and Mahaska. It was necessary, under the act, that there 
should be officers appointed for the purpose of organizing 
these counties. Mr. M. T. Williams, still a resident of Oska- 
loosa, and one of the “old stand-bys,” from whom we have 
gained much information in relation to the subject matter of 
this narrative, was appointed the first clerk. We shall have 
occasion, in the further prosecution of this work, to recur fre- 
quently to Mr. Williams, and any statements that he makes 
in relation to the early settlement of this county and the 
city of Oskaloosa, will be strictly reliable. Almost all the 
people of the county know him, and know this to be strictly 
true. He was, for many years, connected with his brother- 
in-law, Hon. W. H. Seevers, in the law practice, and has 
gained a notoriety as a good and reliable lawyer. He is 
now engaged in the practice of law and real estate business 
in connection with Henry P. Ninde, and we bespeak for him 
a liberal patronage. He is a Republican who has ever stood 
erect for the country, and against rebellion in every form. 

Mr. William Edmundson, who was a brother to Mr. Mat- 
thew Edmundson, now a respected citizen of Oskaloosa, had 
prepared quite a history of the county, which was republished 
in the Herald in 1863, was appointed the first sheriff of the 
county. We are informed by Judge S. Thompson that Mr. 
Edmundson died about the first of September, 1862, a mem- 
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ber of Triluminar Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons—hay- 
ing previously been a member of “ Seevers” Lodge, and was, 


with many others, transferred to Triluminar Lodge. He was 


one of those men who treasure up in their memory all those 


little incidents pertaining to the early settlement of the coun- 


try, genealogy, &e., and the result was it was always a feast 
to spend an hour ai his company. We will doubtless have 
oceasion to speak further of Mr. Edmundson in the course of 
this history. 

Previous to his appointment as sheriff, Mr. Edmundson 
had been appointed a justice of the peace, by Governor 
Chambers, under an act regulating unorganized counties. 
This was the first office ever held in the limits of the present 
county of Mahaska. The election under which the county 
was organized was held on the first day of April, A. D. 1844, 
the county having been organized on the 10th day of March, 
1844, by the appointment of M. T. Williams, clerk, and Wil- 
liam Edmundson, sheriff, as before stated. At the organizing 
election, John White (not the president of the First National 
Bank and president of the Iowa Central Railroad, but a John 
White who lived on the farm now known as the depot 
grounds, in the south-west portion of Oskaloosa, and who 
was afterwards killed by being thrown from a buggy in the 
streets of this city,) was elected probate judge. Several mem- 
bers of his family are still in the county. 

William D. Canfield was elected the first treasurer of the 
county. Mr. Canfieled erected the first house within the 
present limits of Oskaloosa, in October 1848, and it was put 
up asaclaim house. It stood in what is now Perry street, 
between Harrison and South near the south-west corner of the 
old town, and near the then residence of Richard Parker, Esq., 
afterwards of Dr. I. Fisher, and now of Mr. Ferrell. Britain 
Edwards was elected the first coroner, and A. 8. Nichols, 
Wilson Stanley and Robert Curry the first county com- 
missioners. It appears from this that in the early history of 
Towa, the county commissioner system was adopted and prac- 
ticed. Why it was changed we do not know, nor are we able 
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to see any good reason for it. From our experience we con- 
sider it a better system of county government than that of 
supervisors, for this, among other reasons: that the least 
possible number of representatives always produce the speed- 
iest and cheapest amount of business. This, of course, is not 
the fault of individual members of the boards of supervisors, 
but because of their multiplicity. As the matter now stands, 
as many interests have to be consulted as there are townships 
in the counties, while under the commissioner system, but 
three persons are necessary; and they having the same in- 
terests to look after. Custom has much to do with forming 
our likes and dislikes, and having been accustomed to the 
commissioner system all our life, may have much to do with 
forming our opinions upon this subject. 

We have already spoken of Mr. Nichols in the course of 
this history, as being now an honored citizen of this city. 
Mr. Curry died some years ago, and we have no means of 
ascertaining anything of Mr. Stanley. We neglected to say, 
in its proper place, that W. A. Delashmutt was the first asses- 
sor. It appears that at that time the county assessor system 
was in force in this State. It was so for many years in Ohio. 
Mr. Delashmutt is the son of Mr. Van Delashmutt, for a long 
time a respected and enterprising citizen of Scott township. 
He was one of the pioneers, and became the neighbor of Dr. 
E. A. Boyer, spoken of in our last, where they lived for many 
years on terms of the utmost intimacy and cordiality. 

David Stump was the first county surveyor, who has been 
gone from the county a number of years. 

John W. Cunningham, Esq., now, and ever since, a resi- 
dent of this city, was elected county commissioner’s clerk. 
This was an office with which we are entirely unacquainted ; 
that duty, as far as our experience extends, having been per- 
formed by the county auditor. Mr. Cunningham is now an 
acting justice of the peace in this city, and is a worthy citizen. 
He was so unfortunate two or three years ago, as to accident- 
ally lose his left arm, with the premature discharge of a gun 
which he was attempting to take from the ground while on 
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horseback. He is now well advanced in years, which makes 
him feel his misfortune all the more keenly. 

These officers held their respective positions until sometime 
during that Fall—probably October—when a regular election 


was held; the one here spoken of being temporary as to time. 


We intend, in a future number of this history, to give all the 
county and township officers from the organization of the 
county up to the present time. M. T. Williams, Esq., who 
made many of the records, has promised us, that he will aid 
us in collecting all the facts. 

We learn from him, that from Waugh’s Point, then six 
miles east of where Fremont now stands, to where Pella now 
stands, there were but very few settlers on the road. At 
what is now Fremont, Mr. William Morrow, afterwards one 
of the proprietors of the town, had erected a cabin and was 
living there. There were no settlers between Fremont and 
what was then known by the name of the “ Narrows,” now 
Oskaloosa, except Richard Parker, Esq., still a highly esteemed 
resident of the county, who settled and lived on the farm 
now owned by Mr. William McKinley, about three miles 
south-east from this city. This was in the year 1843. Dur- 
ing the Summer of 1844, Mr. James Seevers, now a resident 
of Oskaloosa, and highly respected by all classes, erected a 
house on the farm now owned and occupied by Henry Sted- 
dom, a member of the Society of Friends. Mr. Seevers is the 
father-in-law of M. T. Williams, Esq., and the father of Hon. 
W. H. Seevers, of this city, who has occupied a prominent 
place in the affections of the people of this section of Iowa, 
and has filled several offices of distinction—such as represen- 
tative in the Legislature of the State, judge of the district 
court, &c., and was prominently before the Republican State 
Convention of last Fall as a candidate for supreme judge. 
“‘ Father Seevers,” as the old gentleman—James Seevers—is 
universally called, is one of the oldest and most highly res- 
pected Freemasons in this section of Iowa. The first Lodge 
organized in Oskaloosa was called “ Seevers Lodge,” in honor 
of the old gentleman. 
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From the farm of Henry Steddom, west, on what is known 
as the “divide,” there was then no house this side of Black 
Oak Grove, where there was one settler. West of this point 
there was no settlement until the home of Samuel Peters was 


— 


reached, who lived where Pella now stands. His house stood ~ 
on what is now the public square of that flourishing and en- — 
terprising town of 3,000 or more inhabitants, and which can — 
boast of three nagpapstncswmien the English and one in © 


the Holland language. 
FIRST COURTS. 
The first term of the district court was appointed by law 


to commence on the second Monday, the 15th day of July, — 
1844, but as the judge did not arrive until Wednesday, the ~ 


17th, the court, of course, was not opened until that time. 
The officers of the court were Hon. Joseph Williams, judge, 
M. T. Williams, clerk, William Edmundson, sheriff. William 
Thompson, Esq., was appointed United States Attorney pro 
tem., and Christian Slagle, Esq., District Attorney pro tem. ; 
both courts being held and presided over by the same judge. 

The court was held in a half finished log cabin, which still 
stands as a monument of the growth and prosperity of the 
city. That the reader may know just where to look upon the 
spot and building where the first court was held in Mahaska 
county, we will describe it as well as we can. It is on the 
corner of Washington and Main streets, on the west side of 
Washington, and is a long, low, yellow building. Mr. Can- 
field, who has already been spoken of as erecting the first 
building within the limits of the city, had erected the east 
end of this building, for the purpose of commencing a store; 
but failing to get it completed before the meeting of court, 
and it being the only unoccupied spot in the place where the 
court could be held, it was appropriated for that purpose. 
This was but twenty-four years ago, and shows with what ra- 
pidity the county and city have grown in wealth and popu- 
lation. 

This cabin was covered with clap-boards, had a loose plank 
floor, and door cut out. A broad walnut plank, (the only one, 
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e are told, in the place), was laid on the heads of two bar- 

E. , behind which a low platform was erected by placing © 
Panis on the logs cut trom the door. The lawyers occupied 

one end of this walnut plank asa table, and the clerk the 
~ other, while the sheriff was left to shift for himself—showing 
_ that in primitive times even lawyers and clerks could get 
along without all the improvements and conveniences of .the 
present day. The judge was seated in a large rocking chair, 
the property of Mr. Edmundsen, which was placed on the 
aforesaid platform, which answered all the purposes of a 
“crimson wool sack.” Is it not astonishing how people can 
squeeze along when compelled todo so? A judge at this 
day, in this county, would feel that his dignity was consider- 
ably lowered had he to occupy so humble a position in the 
discharge of his official duties. 


The Judge Williams here spoken of is, we presume, the 
same gentleman who made the closing speech at the late 
Democratic State Convention, held at the city of Des Moines. 
He is 79 years old, and has held office under democratic rule 
for forty-five years—so says the Register. Where the “dem- 
ocratic rule” here spoken of existed, is not said. Judge Wil- 
liams said he “taught the first Sunday School ever held in 
Iowa, and his first law student was Jerry Black, of Attorney 
- General fame. I will forever be a democrat,” and said “God 
bless James Buchanan.” He wound up with, “May God 

bless the democratic party of Iowa and elsewhere.” 

In the court room before mentioned, most of the lawyers 
were furnished with chairs (quite an honor), while the jurors, 
litigants and spectators were seated on planks laid on blocks, 

’ &c. The grand jury room, by order of the court, was the 
hollow north of the city, about where Washington street 
crosses said hollow. The grand jury sat all week without 
doing any business, but as the United States paid all ex- 
penses, there was no special occasion for haste. 

There was but one case before the petit jury—James Hall, 
appellee, vs. Joseph Koons, forcible entry and detainer, which 
related to a claim on publie lands. This case occupied nearly 
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all of the time of the court, which did not adjourn until 
Saturday evening following. At the close of this trial it be 
came a question where the jury would go to deliberate upon 
the matter. As has been stated, there was no separate place 
nor any vacant room in the whole town. They retired, in 
accordance with the best information in our possession, to a 
lot of lumber that chanced to be somewhere in the town, and 
there made up their verdict. Thus the administration of jus- 
tice commenced in Mahaska county. 

M. T. Williams, Esq., came to this county, at the solicita- 
tion of an elder brother—Jesse Williams, one of the commis- 
sioners appointed to aid in the location of the county seat, 
and of whom we shall have more to say as we progress with 
this history—in the year 1843, and has remained ever since. 
The commissioners for the location of the county seat, met at 
the house of Mathew D. Springer, on the first Monday of 
May, A. D. 1844, the next year after M. T. Williams, Esq., 
came to the county. On the 25th of December, of that year, 
18438, Mr. Williams, William Edmundson, Mathew T. Sprin- 
ger, Henry Temple and one of the Troys, raised a log honse 
for Wm. Brown, known as “Center Bill Brown,” near the 
center of the county. Of these persons Messrs. Edmundson 
and Springer are dead. Temple, after filling a number of 
offices in the county, removed to Cass county, in this State, 
where he is now a practicing lawyer. Troy has been gone 
from the county for a number of years, and Brown, whose 
house was raised on the occasion mentioned, was one of the 
proprietors of the city of Omaha and, we believe, is still a 
resident of that place. 

Jesse Williams, before mentioned, informed us a few days 
ago, that there was considerable strife about the location of 
the county seat—that three points, to wit: Six Mile Prairie, 
the center of the county, about three miles north of the city, 
and the “ Narrows,” where Oskaloosa now stands, were all 
contestants for the honor; but after considerable talking, it 
was decided that the ‘“ Narrows ” was the most suitable point, 
and it was so settled. This stirred up quite a good deal of 
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‘ypposition from the rejected points, and the matter was car- 
tied into the August election, (the regular time for holding 
the annual election.) We believe we stated that this was in 
October; but August was the time. After a sharp contest, 
_ the friends of six mile and the center uniting against the 
“ Narrows,” it was finally settled by the voters at that elec- 
_ tion in favor of the last named point. Since that time there 
has been no ill feeling upon the subject. 


NAMES OF THE FIRST GRAND AND PETIT JURORS. 


As we have before stated, the first court held in the county 
was organized on the 17th day of July, A. D. 1844. The follow- 
ing named persons were the grand jurors for that term, to- 
wit: James Vance, George Argabright, John Rose, Aaron 
D. Bowers, Richard Parker, Adam Cline, Michael S. Morris, 
Osee Mathews, Geo. W. Jones, Jefferson Chitwood, William 
Bean, James Hickenbotham, Wellington Nasman, James Com- 
stock, Adam Storts, William Welch, John Shelleday, Harmon 
- Davis, John B. Stewart, Brantley Stafford, Jacob Crane, 
_ Alexander May and John Vance. Of these Richard Parker, 
_ William Bean, Jacob Crane and John Vance are still resi- 

dents of the county. George W. Jones is a resident of the 
city of Des Moines; James Vance, Aaron D. Bowers, Adam 
Cline and James Comstock are dead, and all the residue have 
gone to parts unknown. We see by this record that in the 
short space of twenty-four years, all the persons here named 
have died or left the country, with the exception of four. 

The following named persons were then selected as petit 
jurors, to-wit: John Newel, Samuel Peters, John D. Bald- 
win, Thomas Brooks, Alfred Seevers, William Bovel, Robert 
Hammond, Thomas Fancher, Jacob Nordike, James Seevers, 
William D. Brown, James Ross, Alfred Hood, Solomon Bar- 
ber, Pleasant Parker, Green T. Clark, John P. Majors, Joseph 
H. Benedict, Thomas Williams, Isaac Barker, Wesley H. 
Freel, Thomas Wilson, Robert Curry, Jr., and Benjamin 
Thomas. Of these there are still living in the county, John 
Newel, John D. Baldwin, Thomas Fancher, James Seevers, 
James Ross, Green H. Clark, Thomas Williams, Thomas 
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Wilson and Benjamin Thomas; a much greater proportion 
than of grand jurors. Of the others quite a number are 
dead, and the residue gone to Oregon and other western 
points. The William D. Brown, here spoken of, is the same 


Brown spoken of previously, ander the title of “ Center Bill 


Brown,” so that the reader knows what has become of him. 
DOINGS OF THE COUNTY COMMISSIONERS. 

On the 11th day of May, A. D. 1844, it was ordered by the 
county commissioners, that the returns of the locating commis- 
sioners be recorded in the record book of the county, which 
was accordingly done; and in addition thereto, the affidavit 


of said commissioners, to-wit: Jesse Williams, Ebenezer 


Perkins and Thomas Henderson, was entered upon the records. 

In this connection we will give the amount received by 
these commissioners for their services in that capacity. 
Messrs Henderson and Perkins resided in the neighborhood 
of Washington, this State, a distance of sixty or more miles 
from Oskaloosa, and, as a matter of course, had to travel that 
distance on horseback. The time employed coming, a week 
here and returning, was ten days, and their charge, as the 
records show, was twenty dollars each, or two dollars per day. 
Mr. Williams lived at Iowa City, probably twenty miles furth- 
er, and his charge, as the records show, was twenty-eight dol- 
lars. Only think of that! Men laboring hard, riding on 
horseback, footing it, &c., for ten or more days, for the pit- 
tance of two dollars per day. Who is there that would be 
willing now to work at a less figure than this? And men who 
do stich business now as was done by these commissioners, 
would expect five times as much pay, and the work would 
not be more than half so hard, as the facilities for travel, ke. ay 
are so much better and easier, 

It will be borne in mind, that what was then called Mahas- 
ka county embraced a great deal more territory than is now 
included in the present county. It is important that this fact 
be kept in mind—otherwise the reader will become confused. 

The original election precincts, as laid off before the hold- 
ing of the first irregular election, were as follows, to-wit: 
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White Oak Grove, Muchachinock, Oskaloosa, Harrisburgh, 
North Fork, Skunk River, Black Oak Grove, Lake Prairie, 
White Breast, Cedar, West Half Powesheik and East Half 
Poweshiek. A portion of these are now within the limits of 


the organized counties of Marion and Poweshiek. Mr. Wil- 


liams informs us that the way the persons who held this first 
election were notified of their appointment, was by visiting 
them in person and giving them the necessary instruction— 
that this work was done by Mr. Edmundson and himself, who 
visited all the persons who held the election. There were no 
roads or other marks by which they could travel with any de- 
gree of accuracy; but if they wanted to go east, west, north 
or south, they would strike out, following the indications of 
the sun, until they came into the neighborhood of where they 
wanted to go. This, as the reader will see, was a hard task; 
but in order to effect an organization had to be done. 

At a meeting of the county commissioners, held on the 7th 
day of January, A. D. 1845, the county was organized into 
regular townships, as follows, to-wit: White Oak, Harrison, 
Spring Creek, Monroe, Union, Des Moines, Oskaloosa, Mad- 
ison, Jefferson, Jackson, Cedar, English River, Lake and 
White Breast. While many of these townships are still parts 
of the county, a number of them are in other counties. Jack- 
son, English River, Lake and White Breast are not within 
the limits of the present county. 

The officers of the first elections held in the county were 
as follows, to-wit: Harrison, Britton Edwards, Jno. Newel, 
Jac. Hamilton and Ephraim Munsell; Oskaloosa, Jonathan 
Williams, Isaac N. Seevers, D. Bowers, Geo. W. Seevers'and 
William Pilgrim. ‘This election was held on the Shaw farm, 
about two miles north-east from the present city. Jefferson, 
A. C. Sharp, Allen Lowe, Thomas Long, Thompson Stanley 
and John Long. White Oak, John N. Butler, Henry Bond, 
Pleasant Parker, B. Stone and Jacob Hunter. This election 
was held at the house of Henry Bond. On Six Mile Prairie, 
G. G. Rose, Thomas Wilson, Wesley Treel, William Bassett 
and John Patches. Monroe, John Hollingsworth, Isaac Bed- 
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well, M. P. Crowder, Robert Ritchey and George Bailey. Red 
Rock, William E. James, Samuel Geddis, Argus A. Martin, 
John H. Mikesell, and John Jordan. Scott, Adam Tool, John 
Vance, Jacob H. Majors, Mr. Highland and Hezekiah Gay. 
White Breast, J. B. Hamilton, Alfred Vertreese, Elias Elder, 
Osee Matthews and John T. Clark. 

We find the following order on the commissioners’ record, 
under date of May 11th, 1844: ‘Ordered by the board, that 
sealed proposals will be received by the commissioners’ clerk, 
at any time from this date until the Ist of July next, for the 
building of a court house in Oskaloosa, the seat of justice of 
Mahaska county.” This was the initiatory movement towards 
the erection of the building now owned and occupied by 
Mitchell Wilson as, a storehouse. At a meeting of the com- 
missioners commenced on the 8th day of October, A. D. 144, we 
find the following record: ‘Ordered, that M. T. Williams, agent 
for the sale of lots, pay to James Edgar the sum of $100, on con- 
tract for building court house, and that he file the receipt 
thereof with the treasurer, and the clerk be required to notify 
said Williams of the same.” Thus it was that the erection of 
the court house progressed from time to time. 

(fo be Continued.) 


HISTORY OF JOHNSON COUNTY, IOWA. 


BY CAPT. F. M. IRISH, IOWA CITY. 
(Coneluded.) 
CHURCHES IN IOWA CITY. 

In drawing the original plat of the city, the commissioners 
laid off a number of quarter blocks to be devoted expressly 
to the use of churches, and the following liberal offer was 
made: Any religious denomination might select one of those 
quarter blocks, and by erecting upon it a substantial brick 
church edifice of a specified value, to be completed within a 
limited time, the society should then receive a deed in See 
simple trom the territorial government for the quarter block, 


on condition that a church building should always be kept 
upon it. 
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' The Protestant Methodist Association was the first to avail 
itself of this liberal offer. Its members selected the quarter 
block upon the corner of Iowa Avenue wand Linn street, and 
4 there was erected the first church buildiug in Iowa City. 

The corner-stone of this church was laid by the Rev. John 
Libby, on May 13th, 1841, His Excellency Gov. Lucas assist- 
ing in the ceremony. The society, not large in numbers at 
any time, had for many years no settled pastor, and main- 
tained but a precarious existence; sold its property at length 
to the Christian Association, mention of which will be made 
further along in this article. 

The First Universalist Society of Iowa City was organized 
at a meeting held at the house of Edward Foster, on the 6th 
November, 1841, at which meeting Edward Foster was 
elected president, Seth Baker and Daniel Hess, trustees for 
the term of two years, Robert Walker and Benj. Weiser, 
trustees for the term of one year; Seth Baker, clerk, and 
Daniel Hess, treasurer. On November 19th, 1841, Seth 
Baker, Geo. T. Andrews, Rev. A. R. Gardener, Benj. Weiser 
and ©. S. Sangster were chosen a building committee. On 
the 17th of August, 1842, Rev. John Libby was retained as 
pastor, and added to the building committee. On the 22d of 
May, 1843, it was resolved by the committee to commence 
the erection of a church building at once. Thi edifice erected 
in accordance with that resolution, stood upon the quarter 
block at the corner of lowa Avenue ona Dubuque street, and 
the Rev. A. R. Gardener was employed as its first preacher. 
This society has had its share of vicissitudes, but is now in a 
flourishing condition. 

First Presbyterian Church of Iowa City. Partially organ- 
ized August Ist, 1840, by Rey. L. G. Bell and Rev. Leonard 
Freely. Completed its organization August 12th, 1840, by 
Rey. L. G. Bell, assisted by Rev. Michael Hummer, then of 
Rock Island, Ills. John McConnell was elected ruling elder; 
Diodate Holt, deacon; Chauncey Swan, Jos. eet Robt. 
Hutchinson, J. AW. ieee ave and Diodate Holt, trustees. 
The congregation Adopted the present constitution governing 
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them August 13, 1849, and appointed the following trustees: 
Rev. Silas H. Hazzard, Mr. John Shoup, John Brandon, 
Thos. Hughes, Hugh D. Downey, Henry Murray and S. H. 
McCrory. Rev. M. Hummer was the first pastor. He re- 
moved to Keoknk in 1848. (A further account of this gen- 
tleman will be given at the close of this article.) Rev. §. M. 
Hazzard supplied the pulpit till 1852; Rev. John Crozier for 
about six months, in 1853; Rev. F. A. Shearer, of Ohio, was 
pastor from 1854 to 1858; Rev. O. O. McClean from 1859 to 
1861; Rev. Jacob Winters from 1861 to 1862. Rey. 8. M. 
Osmond, the present pastor, commenced his labors with the 
church October, $862. The first edifice was commenced in 
1844. Services were held for the first time, in the basement, 
December 7, 1846. Completed and dedicated in 1850, and 
soon afterwards burned, causing a heavy loss to the congre- 
gation. The present spacious building occupied by the soci- 
ety took the place of the one destroyed. This stands at the 
corner of Market and Clinton streets, on a fine, commanding 
site, and is one of the best church buildings in the city, and 
under the charge of the present popular pastor, the congre- 
gation is in a most flourishing condition. 

Besides the mistortune occasioned by the loss of the church, 
they were afflicted by a yet greater one in the conduct of 
their first pastor, Michael Hummer. A sketch of this man’s 
character, together with a history of the ell belonging to the 
church, deserves a place here. 


HUMMER AND HIS BELL. 


From a memorandum before me, it appears that Mr. Hum- 
mer was pastor of the Presbyterian Church from 1841 until 
1846, at which time he was appointed by the presbytery as 
an agent to go east and collect funds to aid in the erection of 
the Des Moines College, at West Point, in Lee county. It 
appears that he met with good success in collecting funds, 
but the small amount finding its way into the church treasury 
created a suspicion that a large portion of it stuck to the Rev. 
gentleman’s fingers. This, together with certain irregular 
habits and irreverent conduct, caused the presbytery to cite 
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Mr. Hummer to appear before them to answer to certain 
charges preferred against him. At the trial Mr. H. behaved 
in a most unbecoming and disorderly manner, and after hay- 


ing violated all the rules of propriety, he left the house in a 


towering passion, declaring that the presbytery was “a den 
of ecclesiastical thieves.” He appeared no more before them, 
but continued his disorderly behavior, totally disregarding 
the authority of the presbytery, until it was rendered neces- 
sary to strip him of all ministerial authority and expel him 
from all connection with the gospel ministry. Hummer still 
held claims against the church at Iowa City, for his services 
as clergyman. Some difference of opinion existed as to the 
value of those services. The church building was now en- 
closed, and the belfry so far completed as to receive the bell, 
which was hung therein. The bell was a large one, of heavy 
and splendid tone, presented to the church by some gentle- 
men of Troy, N. Y., the proprietor of the bell foundry being 
one of the number. 

On a certain day in the year 1848, the peaceful citizens of 
Iowa City were thrown into a high state of excitement by 
the report being spread that Michael Hummer, accompanied 
by his pliant tool, Dr. Margrave, had arrived in the city with 
means of transportation, intending to take the bell from 
the Presbyterian church, and convey it to Keokuk, there to 
be placed in a new temple which Hummer had erected and 
dedicated to the service of some devilish deity of his own. 
These two worthies procured ropes and blocks and proceeded 
to the church. Ascending to the belfry by the aid of a long 
ladder, they proceeded to unhang the bell and lower it to 
the ground. While Margrave went to. the stable for the hor- 
ses and wagon, Hummer ascended into the belfry for the pur- 
pose of getting down the tackle. By this time a number of 
citizens had gathered at the church and seemed bent on in- 
terrupting the plans of the ex-Rev. gentleman. They first 
removed the ladder, rendering his descent impossible. A con- 
veyance appeared upon the ground, the bell was quickly 
loaded into the wagon, and escorted by some six or eight citi- 
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zens, moved rapidly out of the city and disappeared in a 
northerly direction. This was done in less time than it has 
taken to relate it, the Rev. Michael viewing the whole pro- 
ceedings from the belfry, venting his rage and mortification 
in violent jesticulations and expletives, which would sound 
strangely coming from a pulpit.. In this pleasant manner he 
was compelled to pass the time until the coming of his con- 
Frere Margrave, who, by replacing the ladder, released Michael 
from his elevated prison. His reverence descended, his sandy 
locks standing erect, vowing vengeance through his livid lips, 
and presenting a most perfect picture of impotent rage. He 
commenced suit against certain of our citizens, and like Saul 
of old, he applied to the sooth-sayers and those who have 
dealings with familiar spirits, but all in vain. The where- 
abouts of the bell remained a sealed mystery to him, and to 
nearly all of our citizens for some years. At length the fol- 
lowing facts were developed: The company taking the bell 
from Hummer, proceeded up the river to a point near the 
mouth of Rapid Creek, where the bell was sunk in deep wa- 
ter. This was to remain a profound secret until the difficulty 
between Hummer and the church could be settled. Then the 
bell was to be returned to its rightful owners. The parties 
engaged in this were not members of the church, but citizens 
actuated by a laudable desire to retain so valuable a bell in 
the city. 

But they had a traitor among them who secretly removed 
the bell to another point in the river, and when it was sought 
for by the parties hiding it, it could not be found. Nothing 
further was ascertained of the whereabouts of the bell until 
the return of some of our citizens from California, when the 
mystery was revealed. 

David Laumreau, a native of England, who belonged to 
the Mormon church and had been living in the city for some 
years, and James Miller, started in company for California. 
They took the bell from the river, where they had last placed 
it, and headed it up in a cask well packed in saw-dust. It was 
secretly loaded upon an ox-wagon and transported across 
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the plains, over the Rocky Mountains to Salt Lake City, 
where it was sold to Brigham Young, for a sum far below its 
value, and is now being used to call the “latter day saints” to- 
gether to their strange and heathenish worship. Thus I have 


- given the readers of the Annas the somewhat strange and 


romantic history of what is commonly called “ Hummer’s 
Bell.” Sketches of it have appeared in print at different 
times, and its history has been embalmed in song. I think a 
poetical effusion upon this subject appeared in a former num- 
ber of the Annats. Had it not, it should have received a 
place here. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, held its first quarterly 
conference at Iowa City, July 9th, 1841. Rev. Garrett G. 
Worthington was appointed to the Iowa mission, embracing 
what is now Iowa City Station, the church was duly organ- 
ized and its officers appointed. Rey. G. B. Bowman was ap- 
pointed preacher in charge of Iowa mission. He was a man 
of great energy of character and active business habits. 
Under his management funds were raised and a substantial 
brick edifice erected, on the quarter block on the corner of 
Dubuque and Jefferson streets. Rev. J. L. Thompson, with 
Rey. L. Case as junior preacher, was appointed to this charge 
the following year. Rev. David Worthington was appointed 
preacher in charge, in 1844. He was succeeded by Rev. Jas. 
D. Templin. These were days of severe trial and bitter dis- 
cipline to the church. The country was comparatively new, 
and sparsely settled. Facilities for travel were meager, and 
all the disadvantages of frontier life were experienced by 
preacher and people. In 1846, Rev. J. Harris was appointed 
to Iowa City, followed in the year 1847, by Rey. Alcinous 
Young, whose labors during the two years of his pastorate, 
were signally blessed and attended with substantial benefits 
to the church. Father Young is still living amid the scenes 
of his former trials and triumphs, loved and revered by all. 
The pulpit has since been supplied by the following gentlemen. 
Rev’ds D. Worthington, J. B. Hardy, M. H. Hare, T. E. 
Corkhill, E. W. Twining, L. B. Dennis, A. J. Kynett, E. C. 
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Byam, L. Taylor, R. L. Collier, A. B. Kendig, J. Laverty, 
L K. Fuller, J. Bowman and E. R. Young. The last named 
gentleman is now pastor of this church. During the pastorate 
of Rev. A. B. Kendig, extensive improvements and additions 
were made to the building, and the present spacious and 
tasteful edifice is the fruit of his zealous and efficient labors. 

The Baptist Church of Iowa City was organized June 26th, 
1841. Rev. W. B. Moray was the first pastor. Elder Parks 
officiated here at different times during the succeeding four 
years. In 1845 the Rev. Dexter P. Smith took charge of the 
congregation, and soon after commenced collecting funds 
here and in the east for the erection of a church building. 
A building committee was chosen, consisting of D. P. Smith, 
Jos. T. Fales, H. Brown, G. Hartsock and Jas. D. W. Marsh. 
The present church was completed and dedicated in 1848. It 
is a neat brick structure, 40 by 65, with portico; cost, $5,000. 

Rey. D. P. Smith continued pastor from 1845 to 1851, 
when, in consequence of ill health, he abandoned this charge 
and accepted an appointment from the Sunday School Union 
as their general agent for the State, in which capacity he 
labored with great success for eight years. During this time 
the following remarkable circumstance occurred. I give it 
in the gentleman’s own words: 

“T addressed a union meeting in Davenport, and took up 
a collection and pledges for money to aid in furnishing libra- 
ries for the new settlements. An unknown individual gave 
a pledge to furnish $1,000 at a bank in Davenport, within a 
specitied time. As the man was not known to any one in 
Davenport, this pledge was thought to be a hoax. Before 
the maturity of the pledge, Rev. Miles Parker, of the Baptist 
Church of that place, was met in the street by a stranger, 
who inquired if he remembered the discourse of Mr. Smith 
and a small pledge that was given by a stranger. He replied 
that he did. ‘Thereupon the stranger placed in Mr. P.’s hand 
a bag containing $1,000 in gold, saying, ‘you will please con- 
vey this to Mr. Smith.’ He then passed out of sight, and 
nothing has been heard of him since.” 
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This was truly a noble gift, and made in a real christian 
manner. 

German Methodist Episcopal Church. This church was 
organized in 1849, the first minister, the Rev. Phillip Funk, 
the first members Henry Ahlbrecht, Louise Ahlbrecht and 
Frederick Blume. In 1857, G. W. Marquardt, Henry Ahl- 
brecht, Barnhard Gesburg and John Wagner were chosen a 
board of trustees. They purchased a lot on the corner of 
Gilbert and Jefferson streets, and upon it erected a neat 
church building. This society is progressing harmoniously 
under the pastoral charge of Rev. Conrad Bemrenter. 

_ The Congregational Church of Iowa City was organized 
July 20,1866. President, N. H. Brainerd; secretary, C. F. 
Clarke; treasurer, C. Starr; trustees, O. C. Isbell, John Doe. 
On July 31, 1866, the church had fifty-one members who 
listened to a sermon by Rev. G. F. Magoun. Rev. G. D. A. 
Hebard was chosen pastor, D. S. Holmes and Dr. John Doe 
deacons, Harmon Goodrich clerk, and DeWitt C. Holmes 
treasurer. The corner-stone of the church building was laid 
June 9, 1868. This building is of brick, situated at the cor- 
ner of Clinton and Jefferson streets, of fine proportions, built 

in the Gothic style of architecture, and reflects credit on the 
. building committee. 

The Christian Church of Iowa City was organized March 
23, 1863, by Elder D. S. Burnett, of Baltimore, Md. First 
board of trustees, K. Porter, G. K. Zimmerman and Constan- 
tine Evans. The building formerly occupied by the Protes- 
tant Methodists, then being unoccupied, was purchased by 
the Christian congregation, and now known as the Christian 
Chapel, is occupied by them as a place of worship. It stands 
on Iowa Avenue, fronting the City Park. In the purchase 
of this property and in many other important steps in the 
organization of this congregation, its members are largely in- 
debted to the liberality and generous spirit evinced by the 
late Col. Kimball Porter, who was one of its most worthy 
members. The regular preachers of this congregation have 
been Samuel Lowe, Joseph Lowe and John C. Hay, the latter 
gentlemen being the present pastor. 
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The foregoing is a brief history of all the churches in lowa 
City of which a record of organization can be obtained. An 
account of the remaining churches will be given from mem- 
ory and the personal knowledge of the writer. 

EpiscopaL Cuurca.—This society now occupies a building 
at the corner of Burlington and Dubuque streets, which was 
purchased for the temporary use of the church. A fine build- 
ing site at the corner of College and Gilbert streets is the 
property of the congregation, whereon it is proposed to erect 
a church edifice which will prove a credit to the city and 
adapted to the requirements of their rapidly increasing num- 
bers. The present pastor, Rev. Mr. Ganter, by his earnest 
zeal and persuasive eloquence, has added many to the mem- 
bership of his church, and by a constant attendance upon the 
affairs of his flock sole/y, has secured the respect and esteem 
of all who know him. 

The New School Presbyterian Church was organized and 
a substantial stone structure erected in the early days of our 
city, under the pastoral care and superintendence of Rev. W. W. 
Woods, and under his ministry a large and flourishing society 
was built up. At length other preachers came into the work, 
dissensions arose among the shepherds causing the flock to 
scatter, until now it is nearly broken up. The church build- 
ing is at present occupied by the State Historical Society. 

The Catholic Church, under the pastoral charge of Rey. 
Win. Emmons, is the largest congregation in the city. A 
magnificent building for its use is now in process of erection 
at the corner of Jefferson and Linn streets. 

The United Presbyterian congregation occupy a snug brick 
edifice for publie worship, on the corner of Iowa Avenue and 
Gilbert street. 

The Lutheran Church is situated on the corner of Dubuqne 
and Market streets. Here English followers of Luther meet 
for worship. 

German Lutheran Church Society occupy a substantial 
brick building on the corner of Bloomington and Johnson 
streets. Here a large congregation of the countrymen of the 
great reformer meet to worship. 
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As will be seen by the foregoing brief sketch thirteen dif. 
ferent societies have their churches for worship in Iowa City, 
thus affording a fair opportunity for those who are in search 
_ of religious truth to select a church in accordance with their 
_ religious views. In addition to the number in Iowa City, 


_ there are, in the different townships within the limits of John- 


son county, fifteen other church structures, many of them 
built of brick and all of respectable size. These are filled each 
Sabbath with earnest and zealous christians. If any county 
can present a fairer religious aspect than this, let it be done. 

Now, to leave ecclesiastical for incidental history, I will 

speak of the 
REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

In January, 1855, the legislature of the State provided for 
an election on the first Monday in August, 1856, for taking 
a vote of the people for or against a convention to revise or 
amend the State constitution. The election resulted in a 
majority of 18,628 in favor of holding the said convention. 
An election for delegates was holden in November, 1856, and 
the convention met at lowa City, January 19, 1857, and ad- 
journed on the 5th of March following. This convention was 
composed of the following named gentlemen: Ed. Johnstone, 
M. W. Robinson, Rufus L. B. Clarke, D. H. Solomon, Jas. A. 
Young, W. Penn. Clarke, H. W. Gray, W. A. Warren, A. 
Scott, W. Patterson, J. C. Hall, Geo. Gillaspy, D. W. Price, 
H. D. Gibson, G. W. Ells, J. C. Traer, A. H. Marvin, S. 
G. Winchester, Squire Ayers, D. P. Palmer, John Edwards, 
D. Bunker, Lewis Todhunter, R. Gower, H. J. Skiff, J. H. 
Emerson, J. T. Clark, T. Day, Jas. F. Wilson, Amos Harris, 
Jer. Hollingsworth, J. A. Parvin, A. R. Cotton, T. Seeley, 
John H. Peters, T. J. Saunders, Secretary ; Francis Springer, 
President. 

By reference to the first constitution of the State of Iowa 
two sound provisions may be found, one prohibiting the State 
legislature from contracting a State debt of more than $100,- 
000, without first submitting the question toa vote of the 
people at the general election. The other prohibiting bank- 
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ing of every description within the limits of the State. Under 
the influence of the foregoing wise and just provisions the 
true interests of the masses of the people were protected ; and 
the correctness of this line of policy was proved by a tide of 
immigration that flowed in, and a rapid increase in wealth, 
unequaled in the history of the settlement of any new State. 
But now a body of men had met to revise this constitution 
and introduce a new policy. They struck out the clause lim- 
iting the State indebtedness, also the one prohibiting bank- 
ing; and our late State debt of $600,000, to pay which our 
taxes have been doubled, may be looked to as the fruits of 
this new policy. By this constitution was created a State 
Board of Education, the office of Lieutenant Governor, and a 
grant of the privileges of banking to such corporations. The 
Board of Education proved of no benefit unless the absorb- 
tion of a portion of the school fund for the benefit of the 
Board should be deemed such. 

The history of the churches of Johnson county having in a 
measure been given, it is due that charitable and philanthro- 
pic associations, not acting under directions of sect or creed, 
have a place in this history. First, as to the Ancient and 
Honorable Fraternity of 

FREE MASONS. 


The different Lodges of Free Masonry in Iowa City, are 
Iowa City Lodge, No. 4, Chartered January 8, 1844. Dr. 
Wm. Reynolds was the first W. M., Dr. S. M. Ballard the 
first S. W., Geo. S. Hampton the first J. W. 

Zion Lodge, No. 31, chartered June 2, 1852. George W. 
McCleary first W. M., Geo. D. Crosthwaite first 8. W., Jas. 
P. Carlton first J. W. 

Iowa City R. A. Chapter, No. 2, chartered June 8, 1864. 

Palestine Commandery Knights Templar, No. 2, charter- 
ed September 15, 1856. J. R. Hartsock, first E. C., Kimball 
Porter, first Gen., D. 8. Warren, first Capt. Gen. Following 
in the train of these workers for good amid the unfortunates 


of earth, yet not inferior to them in ennobling influences, 
comes the fraternity of 
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Whose members are found in the following Lodges: Kos- 
ciusko Lodge, No. 6, chartered September 14, 1846. Char- 
_ ter members, S. M. Ballard, Wm. Patterson, Abraham H. 
_ Palmer, M. L. Morris, J. R. Hartsock, Thos. Hughes, G. W. 
McCleary, E. Lindsey. 

Eureka Lodge, No. 44. Chartered March 7, 1853. 

Teutonia Lodge, No. 129. (German.) Chartered February 
29, 1860. 

‘All of the above named Lodges are full in membership and 
in flourishing condition. 

But amid the changing years, and with the increase of 
population, the farmers of the county had been steadily gain- 
ing ground in material prosperity. To further their gains 
and beget an emulation that should incite its members to 
strive for a more perfect method of farming, 


THE JOHNSON OCOUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


was organized in 18538. A plat of ground was purchased, 
one-half mile south-west of the city, upon which was erected 
buildings for the accommodation of the officers and exhibitors, 
and a fine half mile track laid out tor the exhibition of horses 
and trials of speed, stables and sheds for horses and cattle on 
exhibition, and other accommodations projected. Here the 
Iowa State Fair was held in the years of 1860, and 1861. 
During the late unhappy war, the prosperity of this as- 
sociation suffered a material check, but now with the return 
of peace and peaceful arts it resumes and wore its old thrifty- 
ness, as the exhibition of the present year has disclosed. 

In this display was shown a praiseworthy spirit among our 
farmers and fruit growers, while the present officers of the 
association deserve the thanks of the community, for the 
handsome manner in which they have completed the much 
needed improvements upon the grounds. 

While Johnson county has been thus improving, and we 
have noticed the evidences of her prosperity, there remains 
yet another ally to be spoken of. 

41 
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RAILROADS. 

About the year 1850, a number of citizens of Chicago, to- 
gether with some eastern capitalists, formed a company for 
the purpose of constructing a railroad from Chicago to Rock 
Island. This company was organized under the name of 
Chicago and Rock Island R. R. Co. They commenced work 
at Chicago and advanced rapidly westward with the construc- 
tion of the road. Soon after this a company was formed in 
Towa for the construction of a road from Davenport, on the 
Mississippi, opposite Rock Island, to Council Bluffs, on the 
Missouri river, passing through Iowa City and Des Moines. 
The work on this road was commenced in 1853, and though 
having to encounter many severe obstacles, yet through the 
energy and perseverance of those having the work in charge, 
it steadily progressed, and at the close of the year 1855 it 
was rapidly approaching Iowa City. This was a most impor- 
tant era in the history of Johnson county, and the citizens of 
Towa City and vicinity prepared to celebrate it in a manner 
becoming so great and important an event. On the 26th of 
November, at a meeting of the common council, alderman 
J. H. Gower offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

“ Resolved, That the mayor be requested to call a meeting 
of the citizens of Lowa City on Saturday, the first day of De- 
cember next, at the city school house, for the purpose of 
making the necessary arrangements for a railroad festival or 
celebration upon the completion of the M. and M. R. R. to 
this place.” 

This meeting and others of a similar character were held, 
when our citizens responded most liberally to the call for a 
contribution of funds, some $2,500 being raised. Committees 
were appointed, and every necessary arrangement perfected 
for a grand jollification. Invitations were extended to the 
citizens of Chicago, Rock Island and the intermediate towns, 
to the citizens of Dubuque, Davenport, Muscatine and all the 
principal cities of Iowa, to be present at the festivities. 
Preparations were made to give to all comers a most cordial 
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and hearty welcome. As the day approached, our city pre- 
sented a scene of bustle and excitement unparalleled in its 
history. 

__ It had been decided that on New Year’s day the laying of 
the track should be completed to onr depot grounds. To en- 
able the contractors to accomplish this our citizens turned out 
in heavy force, and though the weather was most inclement 
they worked during the last day of December, assisting to 
lay the track, continuing their labors into the night, and by 
dint of hard exertion they had the gratification to usher in a 
railroad car and the year 1856, both at the sametime. The 
scenes of that night will long be remembered by those who 
participated in them. It was said that among the many 
strange effects the cold produced was an unaccountable ex- 
citement manifested among many of the Sons of Temperance. 

Large wood fires were kindled along the line of road by 
which the workmen warmed themselves, and a horse and 
wagon made regular trips to and from the city bringing oil 
and other “trimmings” for the work. Thus the New Year 
was ushered in with great joy. All arrangements being com- 
pleted, the citizens looked forward with bright anticipations 
to the 3d of January, the day fixed for great ovation. It was 
ushered in by the coldest blasts of winter, the mercury stand- 
ing 20° below zero. 

At 2 o’clock the booming of artillery announced the arri- 
val of a train of seven cars filled with guests, who were re- 
ceived by our citizens and escorted to the State House where 
the warmth and comfort awaiting them bid defiance to Boreas. 
After the usual preliminary salutations the company was wel- 
comed in a neat and appropriate speech by Le Grand Bying- 
ton, Esq., president of the day, which was responded to by 
Dr. Maxwell of Chicago. On the assembling of the guests at 
the tables, Mr. Byington called them to order by remarking 
in substance, that they had now arrived at a most interesting 
point in' the festivities of the occasion, and were about to dis- 
cuss the substantial bounties which had been spread by the 
patriotic ladies of lowa City—a banquet in its abundance and 
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in the splendor of its arrangements far too magnificent for 
kings, princes and potentates, and just good enough for the 


projectors and builders of western railroads. As grace before 


meat was an ancient and good custom, he desired the com- 
pany to join him in the request, that our esteemed friend, 
Bishop Lee, of Davenport, would invoke a blessing, which 
being done, the repast began. Of the supper prepared by the 
ladies of Iowa City, and under the direction of the sub-com- 
mittee, Mr. Hutchinson, words are inadequate to convey @ 
description. To say that the tables in point of magnificence, 
taste and bounty, surpassed anything of the kind ever at- 
tempted in the State, were but a sorry compliment, we heard 
so many higher encomiums lavished upon the whole ar- 
rangements. ‘ 

The repast concluded and cloth removed, a number of 
toasts, highly complimentary in character, were given and 
responded to in a manner happy and appropriate. In the 
meanwhile, those who found pleasure in the dance were trip- 
ping the “light fantastic” to the mellow strains of Jones’ 
band. Joy and pleasure ruled the hour. 

‘* Without, the wind might war and rustle, 
They minded not the storm a whustle.”’ 

At one o’clock in the morning the last strains of music 
died away, and the last footfall of this merry company re- 
sounded among the corridors of the capitol as they sought 
lodgings at the homes of our citizens, where we fear many of 
our guests occupied closer quarters than they ever had before. 

At an adjourned meeting of the general committee of ar- 
rangements for this festival in honor of the completion of the 
railroad to Iowa City, on the 12th of January, 1856, the 
following proceedings were had: 

The sub-committee on finance reported that they had 
audited and arranged with the treasurer to pay all the bills 
contracted for the celebration, and that there then remained 
a surplus fund of nearly five hundred dollars. After a gen- 
eral interchange of opinion as to the best method of disposing 
of this surplus, it was, on motion of Mr. Downey, 
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_ Resolved, That said surplus fund be expended, under the 
direction of a sub-committee of six, in procuring a practical 
_ survey and estimate of a line of railroad from Iowa City to 
_ Mt. Pleasant or Cedar Rapids, in the discretion of the com- 
- mittee. 

The following named gentlemen were selected as said com- 
mittee: LeGrand Byington, H. D. Downey, Sylvanus John- 
son, 8. C. Trowbridge, E. C. Lyon and F. H. Lee. On 
motion, 

Resolved, That the sincere thanks of this committee be 
tendered to the ladies of Iowa City for their invaluable aid 
in spreading the bountiful and elegant repast for the late 


festival. 
LEGRAND BYINGTON, Chairman. 


L. B. Patrerson, Secretary. 

Thus was Iowa City connected by rail with Chicago and 
the east at a much earlier period than the first settlers could 
have anticipated. After a few years the construction of the 
road west was commenced, but its progress was slow under 
the management of the M. and M.Co. About the year 1866 
the whole line of road to Council Bluffs was purchased by the 
Chicago and Rock Island Co., under whose management the 
work has been pushed rapidly on, and the completion of the 
road to the Bluffs may be looked for early in 1869. To this 
company belongs the honor of constructing the first bridge 
across the Mississippi, over which trains have been running 
for some years, at Rock Island. This road will form one of 
the most important links in the great Pacific Railroad. Its 
course is through the very heart and centre of Johnson county. 

Besides this road, now known as the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, another is in progress of construction, an important 
one, running from south to north through the county, inten- 
ded as a connection between the cities of Keokuk and Cedar 
Rapids, and when built it will give us an outlet to St. Louis 
and the lower Mississippi on the sonth, and connect with 
Minnesota and the upper Mississippi on the north. This en- 
terprise originated with the citizens of Iowa City and the 
people of Johnson county, who, with the co-operation of the 
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people of Des Moines, Henry, Washington and Linn counties, 
are carrying it on to aspeedy completion. About 50 miles of 
the line are already graded and the company is working 
busily at the remainder, including the bridge across the Iowa 
River, one and a half miles below Iowa City. The line of 
this road passes through the townships of Liberty, lowa City, 
Newport, Big Grove and Jefferson, and when completed will 
constitute one of the most important thoroughfares in the 
State, tapping as it does the fine bituminous coal region of 
southern Iowa, by which the eastern and northern portions of 
the State can be cheaply supplied with fuel; and penetrating 
_the pine growing regions of Minnesota, thus bringing to our 
doors cheap lumber for the use of farmer and mechanic. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION. 

Johnson county lies between 41° 24’ and 41° 51’ of north 
latitude. 

The longitude of its central meridian is about 91° 33’ west. 

Tt is bounded on the north by Linn county; on the east by 
the counties of Cedar-and Muscatine; south by Louisa and 
Washington counties; and on the west by Lowa county. 

It at present contains seventeen full congressional town- 
ships and about six sections over, which is equivalent to six 
hundred and eighteen square miles, or three hundred and 
ninety-five thousand five hundred and twenty acres. 

The latitude of its principal point, lowa City, is 41° 38’ 30” 
north. The correct longitude is unknown to the writer. 

The surface of the country presents a great variety; the 
south-west and western portions are perhaps the most rolling 
or undulating, while the north-east and eastern parts are the 
most regular. The bluffy and broken lands lie principally 
along the streams. 

In shape the county is not regular; its west line running 
north and south, is an unbroken township line, and it is the 
same with its north line, running east and west, also its east 
line, But its south line extends from its south-east corner 
in a due west direction to the Iowa River, cutting that stream 
three times. At the third intersection the boundary follows 
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along the channel up the river to the south line of township 

seventy eight north, then following this south line to the 

‘south-west corner of township seventy-eight, north range 

‘eight west, which south-west township corner is also the 

south-west corner of the county. 

| The north-west corner of township eighty-one, north range 
‘eight west, is the north-west corner of the county, and in like 
manner the north-east corner of township eighty-one, north 
range five west, and the south-east corner of township seventy- 
seven, north range five west, constitute respectively the north- 
east and south-east corners of the connty. The county is 
traversed by two streams of considerable size—The Iowa 
and Cedar Rivers, and with their branches is therefore well 
watered. 

The Cedar runs but a short course in the county, striking 
its north line about two and one half miles west of the north- 
east corner and cutting the east line about three miles south 
of the same corner, running in all about six miles in the 

~ county. 

The branches of the Cedar within the lines of the county 
“are few and small, the largest one heading near Mr. Nolan’s, 
in section two, of township eighty, range five west, and run- 
ning about due north a distance of three miles, empties into 
the river just below quite a large island. 

The Iowa river enters the county at the north-west corner 
of section thirty-six, five miles south of the north-west corner 
of the county. It then runs a course a little north of east to 
section nineteen in township eighty-one north, range six 
west, at which point it changes its course to nearly south- 
east, running to the south line of section fifteen in township 
eighty north, range six west. Here its course is about south 
25° west to section five in township seventy-nine, range six. 
At this last point it makes a sudden bend, taking a course of 
about north 25° east (or a direction about opposite to its last 
course), to section three of the last named township, from 
which point it runs almost due south about twelve miles, to 
the south line of the county, making in that distance only one 


mile of easting. 
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The river, in its passage across the county, makes some 
very sharp and remarkable bends, the most notable of which 
is the one where it changes its course from north-easterly to 
almost due south—a feature which is shared by other streams 
in the State, such as the Cedar and the Wapsipinicon (see 
maps of the State). Among the smaller bends, the one on 
section thirty-one in township eighty-one north, range six 
west, deserves notice. It is called horse-shoe bend, from its 
shape. The river, after running a distance of two miles, 
comes back within about a third of a mile of itself. The 
banks, nearly all the way around the bend, are high, and the 
river channel narrow, causing the stream to rise very high 
in times of flood. During the high water of 1851, a gorge 
occurred in this bend, throwing the waters back and raising 
them to a great hight. In the fork of a tree standing near 
the mouth of Hoosier creek, about a mile above the gorge, 
the writer saw, a year ago, a rail that the waters of the gorge 
had ledged there. He found, by actual measurement, that 
the rail was elevated 25 feet above the ground at the foot of 
the tree, and nearly 30 feet above the water. 

Another bend occurs just above Lowa City where the river, 
after running a distance of about three and one-half miles, 
comes back within a mile of itself. A number of surveys have 
been made with a view of bringing the waters of the river, by 
canal or tunnel or both, from the northern flexure of this bend 
to the city, for manufacturing purposes. 

The last survey of the kind was conducted by Peter A. 
Dey, Esq., O. E. of Lowa City. 

A remarkable contraction in the high water channel of the 
river takes place just below Iowa City, at a point below 
Joseph Stover’s, Esq., and directly west of the residences of 
Cyrus and Richard Sanders, Esq’rs.; here the river, in 1851, 
rose 3 to 4 feet higher than it did’a half mile below. 

About a mile above where the river leaves the county al- 
together are the Buttermilk Falls, a place of danger in low 
water to the tlatbottomed craft of that pioneer merchant and 


the first boatman to successfully navigate this tortuous stream, 
John Powell, Esq. 
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The river at this point has cut a channel through an anctent 
bed of “ Drift,” washing away the clay and leaving the bould- 
ers, large and small, scattered thickly along its bed, and the 
water rushing and foaming along through them constitutes 


the Buttermilk Falls. 


Just above these falls is to seen the remains of an ancient 
ferry, and the trace of the line of an old road running towards 
Muscatine. 

The old or first crossing places of this river are mostly 
abandoned, for the reason that the trade which of old went 
to Muscatine in a direction across the river now goes to Iowa 
City near the center of the county, and for the entire south 
half of the county travels in a direction parallel with the 
river. lowa City being on the east bank, it is only the trade 
and travel from the west that must cross there, so that almost 
the entire trade and travel of the west half of the county 
reaches the city by crossing the river on the “free bridge” at 
that place. 

Two ferrys, Roberts and Cottrell’s, furnish the means of 
crossing the river for the trade of the northwestern part of 
the county. 

But to resume: Next above the old crossing at “ Butter- 
milk Falls” is to be seen the marks of what was once known 
as Stover’s ferry, about a mile below Iowa City. This is per- 
haps the oldest crossing of the kind on the river, in this 
county. It was owned by Mr. Joseph Stover, who now resides 
on the west bank near the old site. Next in order going up 
the stream, are the loose piles of stones, the remains of what 
was once the foundations of the piers of Dr. Metealf’s bridge. 
It stood a short distance above the present Rock Island & 
Pacific Railroad bridge. Then comes the “free bridge,” 
over which rolls an almost continuous tide of trade and travel 
to and from the city. 

A short distance above the free bridge are the abutments 
and remains of the piers of “ Folsom’s bridge.” At this point 
was the principal crossing of the trade and travel from the 
west to the city, and indeed of all the westward travel that 
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centered at Iowa City, bound for Council Bluffs and the great 
West, until the erection of the free bridge. There before the 
days of trestle or “ Howe Truss ” bridges, was kept the ferry, 
owned and operated first by Alexander Able, then by Pleasant 
Arthur, and afterwards by G. Folsom, Esq. 

The writer remembers well how the east bank of the river 
was crowded with the tents and white covered wagons of the 
‘“‘ Californians” during the years of 1851 and 52, and how 
during the high water times of those years, Mr. Folsom busied 
himself in the labor of crossing these emigrants. No rope 
could be procured long enough to reach from shore to shore 
of the turbulent and greatly swollen stream, so the ferry boat 
had to be propelled by poles in the hands of stout men, and 
foremost among them was to be seen Mr. Folsom, pole in . 
hand guiding his flat bottomed craft. The good people of 
Iowa City and the travelling public generally, owe Mr. Fol- 
som a constant debt of gratitude for the energy he displayed, 
and the persistent manner in which he kept up this crossing. 

Over the road leading to this crossing point, has passed an 
immense amount of life, trade and treasure. Over it has 
passed no small number of the many thousands who years ago 
wended their weary way westward to the “land of gold,” 
some of whom were destined to be wafted home on the wings 
of the wind or by the power of steam, with hopes blasted and 
constitutions mined, a very few with the gold they sought; 
Others passed to the west over this worn and dusty highway 
never to return, finding a comfortable home on the bright 
shores of the Pacific, or perhaps a grave. 

For a time a ferry was kept just below what was then 
known as the “Mill Company’s Dam,” now known as 
“Clark’s” or “Close’s” dam. This crossing has long since 
been abandoned. The Iowa River abounds in fish, many of 
them of excellent quality and large size, such as pike, pickerel, 
bass, river salmon and cat fish, together with a great variety 
of suckers and fish of an inferior quality. 

The Iowa river has been navigated in times past by some 
of the medium sized Upper Mississippi boats as far as Iowa 
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City, and lately by a boat which was built here by Capt. 
Reninger. The boat took its name from the place where it 
was built, “ Iowa City.” 

_ In these days of railway travel, no necessity exists for the 
- building of “flat-boats” to carry away the farmer’s produce, 
nor of “light draft steamers” for the same purpose, for the 
“iron horse” now performs that duty for us in a much more 
expeditious manner. 

On the west side of the Iowa river, the principal streams 
that empty into it within the limits of the county are, begin- 
ning at the south side of the county, first, a small creek that, 
for want of any other name, I shall call Fessler creek. It 
enters the river about half a mile above the south line of the 
county. Next in order, going northward, is “Old Man’s 
creek,” quite a large stream. It waters nearly all of the 
civil townships of Hardin, Union, Sharon and Liberty, with 
a part of Washington. The remainder of this township is 
watered by Deer creek and another branch of English river. 

Passing from Iowa City, on the west side of the Iowa, to 
the southward, the first object of note is the hill called the 
Indian Lookout, a high, towering knob or point. In the 
river valley, to the east of this hill and the river, the Indians 
once occupied a town or village. This spot they had inhab- 
ited for a long time previous to the settlement of the country 
by the whites, and continued to inhabit it after their coming. 
Here it was that these dusky people spent their idle hours in 
feasting and dancing. and on the lofty hill to the west the 
old men kept watch and ward. A most suitable place was 
the top of this hill for such guardianship, for it towers above 
all the surrounding country. To the east, from its top, can 
be seen the most of Scott and Pleasant Valley townships. 
To the south and west, on aclear morning, is presented a 
most lovely view. Stretched out before and beneath you is 
the broad valley of Old Man’s creek, checkered with farms, 
dotted with farm houses, and bordered by the heavy tim- 
ber on the creek, relieved by a dim background of the distant 


hills beyond. 
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About one mile and a half west of Iowa City, and above it 
on the river, Clear creek empties itself. Not so large a 
stream as Old Man’s Creek, yet it gives power to at least one 
mill on its banks. This stream waters the townships of Ox- 
ford and Clear Creek, with a part of Penn, Union and Iowa 
City townships. 

There is but one more stream of note on the west side of 
the river—this is called on the map Buffalo Creek, but is 
known to the inhabitants along its banks as Dirty Face Creek. 
It waters the eastern part of Penn township, and empties into 
the river about two miles north of Iowa City. 

The north parts of Penn and Oxford townships are watered 
by insignificant rivulets, in a northerly direction running into 
the Iowa. 

As we are now in the northwest part of the county, we will 
descend the river on its eastern bank and note the streams 
that flow into it on that side. Now as the river, in this part 
of the county, runs nearly east for a distance of about 12 miles 
the streams flowing into it run southward. 

And first in Monroe township we have, beginning at the 
west line of the county and going eastward, Price, Knapp and 
Plum creeks. 

In Jefferson township Brown’s, McAlister’s, and a branch 
of Hoosier or Lingle creek. 

In Big Grove township, is Hoosier or Lingle creek. This 
is a considerable stream, the proper name of which is Lingle 
from the mouth to the forks about three miles above, at 
which point the west fork takes the name of Hoosier creek, 
and the east one retains that of Lingle. There is a branch of 
Lingle creek on the west side about a mile above the mouth 
which has already been spoken of as watering a part of Jef- 
ferson township. Just below the point of the meeting of 
Hoosier and Lingle creeks is the mill once known as “ Lin- 
gle’s mill.” Who of the old settlers does not remember 
Lingle’s mill, one among the first to take the place of coffee 
mills, hominy blocks and other “ corn crackers?” The mill 
is now in running order, and is known as “the Bohemian 
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z mill.” Also in Big Grove township, and to the south of Lin- 
gle creek is Sells, or Mill creek. This stream is properly called 
Sells creek, from Anthony Sells, who settled upon it in an 


2 early day and built a mill now known as “ Hendricks mill.” 


Mr. Sells still lives upon the banks of the stream. This creek 
forks about a half mile above its mouth, the south branch tak- 
ing the name of Jordan creek. Hendricks mill is situated 
upon the north branch, on Sells creek, just above where Jor- 
dan joins it. We have now passed the point where the river 
makes its great bend to the south, and are now travelling 
southward. The last stream that we crossed (Sells creek) 
flows westward as do all that succeed it. Going southward 
the next in order of importance is Turkey creek. Between 
this stream and Sells creek are to be found two or three small 
ones, the names of which are unknown to the writer. Turkey 
creek empties into the river about four miles above Iowa City. 
All of the streams we have crossed since leaving Sells creek 
are in Newport township. 

South of Turkey and about two miles above Iowa City is 
the mouth of Rapid creek, a large stream watering the town- 
ship of Graham, a part of Cedar and a part of Newport. Its 
principal branch leaves it on the north side, about one half 
mile above the mouth, and is called Sander’s creek. Upon 
this stream are still to be seen the remains of the following 
mill sites: Redabaugh’s saw mill, near the mouth of the 
stream; above this one mile was Strub’s mill; at the crossing 
of the Dubuque road was the saw mill of Henry Felkner, Esq., 
the first mill built in the connty, and above this a short 
distance stood the Taylor, or MeCrady mill. These mills have 
played an important part in the early history of the county. 
They ground the flour and the mea] that kept grim hunger 
from our doors, they sawed the lumber that sheltered us from 
the vicissitudes of the seasons, and in fences protected our 
crops. Right nobly did they battle for us until superceded 
by the all devouring monster the steam mill, which has since 
and in so short a time levelled so much of our majestic 


forests. 
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But to resume our journey. Passing Iowa City, we find 
running through its limits a small stream called Ralston 
creek. It was named after one of the founders of the city, 
Robert Ralston, Esq. Below the city five miles, we find 
Snyder creek, which waters a part of Scott and Pleasant Val- 
ley townships. Ten miles below Iowa City, is a small creek, 
the name of which is unknown to the writer. It waters a 
part of Pleasant Valley and Fremont townships. The east- 
ern part of Scott township is watered by the heads of the 
Wapsinonoe, a small branch of the Cedar river; which is also 
the case with the east part of Graham township. This com- 
pletes the list of water courses within the county. 

The surface of the county is well diversified with groves 
and dots of timber, and in the northern part, especially, is 
heavily timbered. All the forest trees indigenous to the 
north west exist in abundance. All the varieties of oak, wal- 
nut, hickory, with ash, elm and cottonwood, abound. Its 
springs are pure and limpid. In short, the county, with its 
springs of pure water, its waving groves of timber, its danc- 
ing rivulets, its broad-spread farms, its deep and slow-flowing 
rivers, its tidy farm houses and rapidly growing city and 
flourishing villages, presents a landscape most beautiful to 
look upon. 

From whence does all this that is so beautiful and enchant- 
ing spring? But thirty years ago, where now you see the 
signs and hear the sounds of happy industry, was to be found 
the silent prairie and the trackless forest, trodden only by the 
wild beast and the wily Indian. It is all due to the onward 
march of civilization; due to the intelligence of the white man. 

Geologically speaking, the foundation rocks of the county 
are known as the upper Devonian, or old red sandstone sys- 
tem, capped, perhaps, in the north-west and northern parts 
by the lowest strata of the subcarboniferous beds, and above 
all is that thick blanket that dame nature so lavishly 
spreads over mother earth’s breast, called by the geologist 
“ drift.’ The rocks abound in rare specimens of fossil shells 
and corals, and furnish the best of building material. On 
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the tops of some of the highest hills are to be seen the marks 
of man’s habitation many ages since—those rounded mounds 
of earth disposed in rows and circles, and attributed to the 
_ “mound builders.” At what time they were constructed, 
_-™ust remain a matter of speculation; but certain it is that 
_ they were built before the growth of the present forests, for I 
have frequently seen the largest trees growing on the tops 
and sides of the mounds. But I leave the subject to the anti- 
quarian. 

Along the river and principally along Turkey and Rapid 
creeks are to be seen the marks of a more ancient power than 
the “mound builders.” It is that of old Titan himself, or 
if you please the upheaval power. The heavy beds of rock 
are thrown upward and broken through, forming bluffs, crags 
and precipices enchanting and picturesque in their appearance. 


I turn now from the works of time—the works of water 
and the works of man all done in former ages, and times 
gone by, to the marks that we, the men of the present age 
are making. Besides the massive public buildings and 
churches that we have erected; the wild prairies have been 
converted into waving grain fields and thriving villages. 

The productive capacity of Johnson county, and the pros- 
perity and number of her inhabitants, may be judged from 
the following showing, taken from State census report of 
1867. 

Total white population, 21,562; negro population, 75; 
dwelling houses, 3634; number of acres of land inclosed in 
the county, 160,821; uninclosed, 227,680; bushels of wheat 
grown in 1867, 274,843; bushels of oats grown, 512,399 ; 
bushels of corn grown, 1,629,207; gallons of syrup from sor- 
ghum, 52,410; bushels of flax seed grown, 22,319; gallons of 
oil manufactured, 65,000; number of horses, 9,391; number 
of mules, 595; number of cattle, 25,706; number of hogs, 
50,611; number of sheep, 47,686. . 

Thus have the readers of the Annats been furnished with 
a rather imperfect history and sketch of Johnson county, from 
its first settlement in 1837, up to the present time. 
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Any errors that may exist in the foregoing pages must be 
attributed to the fact that no records were kept of many of the 
incidents mentioned, and to the conflict of opinions regarding 
the same. I submit them to the public in the hope that they 
may furnish material for the future and more able historian 
wherewith to weave a history worthy the perusal of our 
childrens’ children. F. M. IRISH. 

Rose Hill, October, 1868. 


Davenport, October 16th, 1868. 
To the Editor of the Annals of Iowa: 

Dear Smr—lIt is stated on page 182 of the July number of 
the Annats or Iowa, in an interesting article by Col. J. C. 
Parrott, that ‘the county of Lee was named for Lieut. Robert 
E. Lee (now General Lee).” 

I have met with this statement elsewhere, but must doubt 
its correctness. You probably saw, not long since, General 
Lee’s denial of all knowledge of any connection between his 
name and the name of Lee county; but this is not decisive. 
Dr. (Isaac?) Galland, who resided in Lee county and vicinity 
at least from 1833, when I first met him, till his death, was 
agent for a New York capitalist of the name of Lee, in pur- 
chasing half-breed claims in Lee county. He told me, prob- 
ably twenty years ago, that members of the legislature of 
Iowa had proposed to him to give his name to Lee county, 
but that he suggested Zee, the name of the gentleman whose 
agent he was, and that his suggestion was adopted. 


Truly yours, JULIUS A. REED. 


NOVEMBER STAR-SHOWER. 


The field now occupied by the science of Meteoric Astron- 
omy is, perhaps, to the casual observer, a barren one. The 
appearance of a meteor is so sudden, it vanishes so soon, and 
everything that relates to its distance, its orbit and the quar- 
ter of the heavens from whence it comes, is so uncertain 
and apparently so varied for different cases, that it would 
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_ seem a hopeless task to undertake to bring the phenomena 
_ within the pale of science. The voices that arose from the 


mixed multitude that retired from the building of Babel, were 
not more discordant to the ear than the paths and motions of 


these little meteors are to the eye. Yet, in this unpromising 


field, the labor of the scientific men of this century has met 
with a large reward. The full measure of the difficulty and 
perplexity that environs the subject, cannot here be explained. 

As a suitable introduction to the special subject of this 
article, we will mention a few of the cnferences that have 
been drawn and the ¢ruths that have been ascertained chiefly 
by the observations of the men of the present century. We 
shall commence with the most elementary operations, viz: 
those relating to the number of meteors visible per hour, per 
day, and per annum. 

NUMBER OF SHOOTING STARS. 

It is evident, at the outset, that one person cannot be look- 
ing, at the same time, to all quarters of the heavens, and 
therefore could not count all the meteors visible at his 
station. Two could not do it. Mr. Herrick, of Connecticut, 
after several years’ experience, has concluded that, in order 
that no visible meteor may pass unnoticed, the corps of ob- 
servers should consist of nine persons, each with his attention 
directed to a specific quarter. Hereafter when we speak of 
the number of meteors visible, we wish to be understood as 
indicating the number that could be seen by nine persons 
properly posted. 

If we commence counting at 6 o’clock on a clear even- 
ing, in the absence of the moon, and continue to 6 o’clock in 


‘the morning, we shall find the whole number during the 


twelve hours to be on the average about 500, which would 
give 1,000 per day, or 365,000 per annum. This is the num- 
ber visible at one station. As these little bodies must be 
near enough to pass through our atmosphere, only a small 
part of them can be seen from one station. Assuming that 
their average height at the middle of their visible paths is 
sixty miles, the total number that gould be seen from all parts 
£3 
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of the earth would be ten thousand times as many as could 
be seen from one station, which would give a daily average 
of ten million meteors entering our atmosphere, and large 
enough to be seen by the naked eye. The telescope has 
been used to aid in ascertaining the number of meteors. 
Using a magnifying power of not more than 60, we find not 
less than forty times as many meteors as could be seen with- 
out it. We will place these results in a tabular form: 


METEORS VISIBLE TO THE EYE. 


At one station. Over the whole earth. © 

Par Gays oe Sault tide ten cle wlan o's 1 00D. .04's% 10,000,000 .. .... 

P@PADDUMs a< noe ase mye mae ox 0 365,000..... » 3,650,000,000 ...... 
OR WITH A TELESCOPE, SIXTY POWER GLASS. 

Par day casks dwyiee time dea awe ness 40,000...... 400,000,000 ..... = 

er ADD UN cies ania sighs abana en ae 14,600,000...... 146, 000,000,000 ..... . 


When we come to examine hour by hour, and compare 
numbers, it will be seen that there is a gradual increase in 
the number of meteors from evening to morning. The ratio 
of this increase is such that there are three times as many 
seen from 5 to 6 o’clock in the morning, as from 6 to 7 o’elock 
in the evening. 

The inference from this is; either the meteors are moving 
in a direction opposite to that of the earth in its orbit, and 
hence for the most part enter our atmosphere on that side 
which is most advanced, (the position we occupy in the morn- 
ing): or, that they are going in the same direction, but movy- 
ing more slowly than the earth, and hence are overtaken and 
enter the atmosphere on the side we occupy in the morning. 

The first of these hypotheses is believed to be the correct 
one, because the velocity of the meteors seems to be greater 
than that of the earth. 

When the account is kept by the month, a comparison at 
the end of the year shows that there were far less during the 
months from January to July, than in those from July to 
January. The minimum being reached in May, the maxi- 
mum in August. 

The earth is nearest the sun, or is in perihelion, about the 
first of January, and is farthest from the sun, or in aphelion; 
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the first of July. The above comparison then might be stated 

thus: The earth encounters more meteors in coming from 

_ aphelion to perihelion, than in going from perihelion to aphe- 
lion. (This is the usual way of stating this fact). 


_ As to the numerical proportion of meteors during these two 


periods, there is not a perfect agreement. According to the 
estimate of M. Coulvier Gravier,* of Paris, the proportion 
is 1:23. According to Prof. Loomis,t of Yale College, it is 
1:18/;9. According to the record kept by the Chinese and ex- 
tending from A. D., 960 to 1275, a period of 315 years, the 
proportion is 1:21/,. These ratios, while not strictly harmo- 
nizing one with another in degree, are yet harmonious in kind, 
and unite in support of the above made statement. 
HEIGHT OF METEORS. 

When the same meteor has been seen at two or more sta- 
tions, if its path has been carefully noted, a comparison of the 
observations will serve to show its height above the surface 
of the earth. Such comparison has often been made. 

In Silliman’s Journal, Vol. 38, pp 136-141, there is a cata- 
logue containing a record of the height of 342 meteors that 
have been observed since A. D. 1798. From this catalogue 
it appears that these little bodies, for the most part, become 
visible at a height of not less than forty miles, nor over one 
hundred, and that they vanish at an altitude of from thirty to 
sixty miles. That the ground of this statement may be seen, 
’ we append an analysis of so much of that table as relates to 
observations made since 1848, giving in adjacent columns the 
numbers appearing and disappearing at the different altitudes: 

TABLE OF ALTITUDES. 


HEIGHT. APPEARING. ~ DISAPPEARING. 
REVERIE Giil@deis o cia's ol veld <ic awe sine e dele n@tied alee dia 16 1 
ora G1 OU wT UCR <0 03/o:6 malate oetrtete ecal Slee inc a0 6 1 

e Meee tein cad o's clisiniayalalotalareteiolend wr e's-elaie « TF 1 
maT OR Orn ub bed a1'h'. aidiche cleats eo mua #2 aie 12 7 
a (EN Oe eee ero Se at 2 eee 21 14 
= 50-60 ‘ 14 20 
ue 40-50 ‘ 24 33 
Ue 30-40 *§ 13 24 
a 20-30 ‘“ 4 16 
vA OL aL IN Gis le aveiciaianals:0initeio)a cnelesiole EM eale eeiais-4rd.cis,< + 121 slit 


*Arago Popular Astronomy, Vol. I. +Leomis Meteorology, 1868. 
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Of whatever materials then these meteors may be composed, 
whether solid or gaseous: and whether they come from the 


regions of space or originate in the outer boundaries of the 


atmosphere ; it seems that, during their brief existence of a 
second or two, they make an approach of several miles toward 
the earth’s surface, and either burn out or are dissipated be- 
fore they come into the denser parts of our atmosphere. 

To these most elementary, but at the same time interesting 
truths elicited, we may add something in reference to the 
form and chemical composition of meteors. 

With reference to those that never reach the earth, we shall 
not undertake to speak. The vast proportion of those enter- 
ing the atmosphere are either entirely dissipated in it, or, 
passing through it without striking the earth, go on their way. 
It does sometimes occur, however, that a meteor, of perhaps 
more than ordinary size or density, forces its way through 
our aerial envelope, and is brought to rest upon the surtace 
of the earth. During the past 50 years, the fall of 115 such 
meteors has been recorded.* These falls occurred upon but 
a small portion of the earth’s surface. As there is no reason 
for supposing that they descend more frequently upon thickly 
inhabited land than upon the uninhabited wastes of the earth, 
and upon. the sea, if we make a calculation upon the number 
115, and the district in which they fell, compared with the 
whole surface of the earth—we should have about 600 falls 


per annum. And if their weight is equal to that of those | 


that fell in this country, during the period mentioned, the 
earth must be receiving an additional weight from this source, 
amounting to 18 tons annually. 

The formation of aerolites, as these meteors are generally 
valled, is peculiar. They have no element in them that has 
not been found in terrestrial minerals ; but these elements exist 
in the aerolite, in w@ manner never yet found in any native 
terrestrial compound. 

Ist. They always contain iron, not tn the ore, but in dts 
metallic state, (rarely found in nature), and this iron always 


*Loomis Meteorology. 
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contains some nizkel with small portions of cobalt, copper, tin 


and chrome. Such a composition has never been found in 
any native compound. 
_ 2nd. They contain a certain componnd of iron, nickel and 


~phosphorus—called schreibersite; and this substance has 
never been found, except in aerolites. 


3d. Meteoric iron possesses a highly crystalline structure, 
so that if its surface be carefully polished and treated with a 
solution of nitric acid, it will afterward be found to be cover- 
ed with groups of regular triangles. These are called Wid- 
manustatian figures, from the name of their discoverer. These 
figures are only found in aerolites, and in masses of iron of 
volcanic origin. | 

4th. The surface, particularly of these of a stony composi- 
tion, is composed of a thin wtreous shell. Where this is not 
the case the surface is pitted, as if little scales had snapped 
off. Where the aerolite has burst into fragments just before 
reaching the earth the lines of fracture do not exhibit the 
vitreous shell, but upon placing the different pieces together 
again, those parts which constituted the original surface, have 
this shell. A case in point is that of the aerolite that fellin Linn 
county, Iowa, February 25, 1547. Fragments of this stone 
are now in the University Cabinet, and also in that of the 
State Historical Society. The entire mass would have weigh- 
ed about seventy-five pounds.* The outer shell is very thin 
and black, not vitreous. ‘There is also in the Historical 
Society collections, a small fragment of the New Concord 
meteor, hereafter mentioned. This specimen shows the outer 
vitreous shell very plainly on one side. 

The size of these aerolites ranges all the way from a few 
grains up to several tons. Prof. Loomis gives a list of eleven 
meteoric masses weighing trom 2,000 to 35,000 pounds. 

The readers of the ANNALS will remember the fall of several 
meteoric stones in Harrison county, Indiana, March 28, 1859, 
and at New Concord, Ohio, May 1, 1860. . The total weight 


*I will be obliged to any one who will give me authentic imformation concern- 
ing the fall of this aerolite. N. BR. LL 
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of the fragments of the meteor last mentioned, is about 700 

pounds. When these aerolites arrive they are sometimes 80 

hot that they cannot be handled for hours; and they gener- 

ally come with such force as to penetrate some distance into 

the earth. Those falling at New Concord penetrated to the 

depth of from two to three feet. 
VELOCITY. 

The average velocity of the meteors is greater than 
that of the earth in its orbit; though the result of obser- 
vations in any single instance could not generally be re- 
lied upon, yet the concurrent testimony afforded by many 
cases cannot be disregarded. Nor should it be forgotten that 
observers are almost certain to over-estimate the time during 
which a meteor is in sight, and hence give it too little ve- 
locity. The average velocity of those meteors which appear 
as large as the planet Jupiter, is thought to be about thirty 
miles per second. In view of the above suggestion about 
over-estimating the time of visibility, we would consider 
thirty miles to be rather under than over the truth. (The ve- 
locity of the earth is eighteen miles per second). 

The inference from this, or rather the necessary consequence 
of this volocity is, that they must be revolving in orbits 
much more eccentric than that of the earth, more ec- 
centric indeed than that of any of the planets; the 
only bodies with which they can be compared in this 
respect, are the comets; and as the latter revolve, some in 
ellipses of moderate eccentricity, others in very long ellipses 
parabolos, or hyperbolas; so the velocities of different meteors 
vary, that some of them would seem to be moving in one 
and some on another of these curves, with the farther simil- 
arity that comets and meteors, each seem to move in orbits, 
having any inclination whatever to the plane of the earth’s 
path; while the planets all move very nearly in the same 
plane with the earth. 

We have given the preceeding review of the state of 
meteoric astronomy, considered apart from the light thrown 
upon the subject by the so called “meteoric showers.’ 

)! 
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_ Hoping that with this preface the few facts that we have to 
state, may be seen to better advantage. 

_ The development of the subject thus fxr has not shown any 

relation of the meteors one to another. They are seen as 


independent bodies, with nothing pointing to a common ori- 


gin or path of motion, and nothing to indicate with certainty 
whether they ever return to us again. The question of their 
celestial origin even, would scarcely be settled in the minds 
of some, were it not for the evidence afforded by “star show- 
ers.” The regular oceurrence of these phenomena has set 
these questions at rest, and shown that there are systems of 
meteors: one system moving along one channel in space, 
intersecting the earth’s path at some certain angle; while 
another system moves in another channel and at another 
angle with the path of the earth. In short, that order, not 
confusion, reigns in this department of nature’s domains. 
NOVEMBER STAR SHOWER. 

In the realm of meteoric astronomy, the November “ star 
shower” holds the most important place. It deserves this 
prominence for two reasons: the one founded upon the un- 
equaled grandeur of its appearance, and the other arising 
from the important discoveries to which it hasled. It will be 
our object in this article, to give a short account of the shower 
itself, and notice the great conclusions reached through its 
instrumentality. 

This shower is not a modern institution. We have authen- 
tie accounts of its existence that date back to the close of the 
ninth century. True, these accounts are somewhat meagre, 
and colored by the superstitions of those who wrote them ; 
but they are reliable as to the main fact of which they treat, 
viz: the occurrence of a “shower.” They are valuable to us 
for the further reason that they afford us aid in determining 
the interval by which these great displays are separated, and 
it is this consideration only that leads us to refer to them here. 

PERIOD OF THE NOVEMBER STAR SHOWER. 

To determine this we will rely mainly on the more recent 

observations. The star shower of 1867 occurred on- the 
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morning of November 14. That of 1833, on the morning of 
November 13 ; the interval is 34 years and 1 day. That of 1799 | 
occurred on the morning of November 12; the interval here 
is again 34 years and 1 day. Taking this as the true period, 
there should have been a “shower” in 1765, another in 1731, 
and still another in 1697. Nomention, however, has been made 
of any at either of these dates ; but in 1698 there was. This 
interval then from 1698 to 1799, was only one year less than 
three times 34 years. Of the intervals that precede this, two 
are each twice 34 years, and one other is, (like the interval 
from 1698 to 1799), but one year less than three times 34. 
The total interval from A. D. 902, (said to be the most 
probable date of the first record), to A. D. 1799, is 897 years, 
which divided by 34 would give 26 as the number ol inter- 
mediate periods, with a surplus of 15 years, or 27 periods 
with a deficiency of 21 years. As there is a deficiency, noticed 
above, of 1 year from 1698 to 1799, and a further deficiency of 
6 years immediately preceeding 1698, or from 1602 to 1698, 
it would seem probable that 27 is the proper expression for 
the number of periods between 902 and 1799. It is also 
evident that owing to perturbations or some other unexplained 
cause, the uniformity of interval that has been observed 
during the 18th and 19th centuries, does not prevail through 
the 700 years that precede them. For the present time the 
period may be regarded as 34 years and 1 day. 

The two terms in this period should be kept separate—the 
years and the days. The reason for this division may be seen 
thus: the occurrence of the shower on the morning of Novem- 
ber 13, in 1883, and on the morning of November 14, 1867, 
shows that the point in the earth’s annual path where we en- 
counter the meteors, has a forward motion amounting to 
about 48,000 miles per annum, or amounting in 34 years to 
1 day’s journey for the earth. The division of the period, as 
we propose, shows very little discrepancy in the days on which 
the shower should occur. In A. D. 1799, it was on November 
12; in A. D. 934, it was October 15—a difference of 28 days 
for 26 intervals. 
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The meaning of the other term, or the 34 years, is, that as 

the earth every year passes through that part of space where 
the shower occurs, it only finds it occupied by any large 
quantity of meteoric matter once in 34 years. 
_ An unusual number of meteors have been seen on the 13th 
and 14th of November for several years preceding 1867. In 
1866 the meteoric display in Asia and Europe appears to 
have exceeded that of 1867, as seen in this country. It is 
probable that a meteoric shower of considerable magnitude 
may be seen this year over aregion extending from the Sand- 
wich Islands over to the interior of Asia, or perhaps farther 
west; and that everywhere we may expect to see a larger 
number of meteors on that night than we see on ordinary 
days of the year. Such was the experience of those who ob- 
served during the years preceding and following 1833. A 
meteoric shower was seen in Europe in 1832, and an unusual 
number on the 12th and 13th of November for several years 
before and after the date mentioned. 


EXISTENCE AND POSITION OF RADIANT. 


To the casual observer of a “star shower,” the meteors ap- 
pear to be flying at random. It was, however, noticed in 
1833, by Prof. Olmsted, of New Haven, that if the paths of 
the meteors were traced back, they would intersect within a 
certain very small space in the constellation Leo. Conceiy- 
ing, then, that they had all issued from this point and radi- 
ated thence toward every point of the compass, he called it 
the radiant point, or, as we term it for the sake of brevity, 
the radiant. 

We will insert here a report of the observations made upon 
the November star shower of 1867. The extract is copied 
from the American Journal of Science for March, 1868: 


At Iowa City (lat. 41° 40‘, lon. W. 14° 40°), by Pres. N. R. Leonard. A 
company of the students of the State University had been formed some three 
weeks previous to the 14th of November, for the purpose of watching for the 
meteor shower, and making observations upon it, if it made its appearance. 

The lookout was commenced on the morning of Saturday, Nov. 9, and con- 
tinued each clear night till the evening of Noy. 13, four persons keeping watch 
at a time, or one for each cardinal point of the compass. With the exception of 
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the mornings of Nov. 9, and Noy. 12, no more meteors were visible than may 
be seen on any ordinary night. 

On the evening of the 13th, the prospect for a clear sky was very poor. A sort 
of haze seemed to prevail and light clouds spread over the heavens ; these dis- 
persed slowly until toward midnight all had disappeared. The moon, then but 
little past its full, arose before the hour for commencing operations, and under 
its light all stars below the third degree paled away and became invisible. I 
noticed the Pleiades then just beyond a lunar-halo, but so feeble was their light, 
that only by looking steadily in the direction in which they were known to be, 
could they be perceived. I do not believe that a meteor of the average bright- 
ness of the Pleiades would have been visible. 

The company of observers was divided into three sections of twelve each, = 
watch respectively, from 10 o'clock to 12, from 12 to 2, and from 2 to 4 o'clock. 
The position chosen for an observatory, was an octagonal room in the cupola of 
the University. In each side of this room there is a window having an exterior 
column on either side, so that when the sash and shutters were removed, eight 
observers, stationed one at each of these windows, would command the entire 
circuit without any considerable overlapping of their fields of view. 

One person was stationed at each of these positions, and two others were 
placed in a reclining posture on platforms outside, to watch for any meteoric 
flights that might occur near the zenith. One man stood at a desk within to 
make a record of the observations, while the twelfth was to act as occasion 
might require. 

The paper for the recorder was ruled thus: 


an ; =: Ss 
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The following is the record of the numbers counted, and of their conformity 
or non-conformity in direction to a line proceeding from the constellation Leo: 


Hour. Conformable. Unconformable. Total. 
10 tO Ll. .ecccvecncecees 2 5 4 
11 10 L2..ceeeeeeeeenees 6 q 12 
12 to liasneamweneane ne 35 16 51 
1 to Beveccees oe 102 li 119 
2 to 4...e.e00.2-+ Nearly all comformable, 5,000 


During the last two hours the number actually counted was 4,748, but 
through mistake on the part of the person stationed at the west window, he only 
continued to call out to the recorder the direction, &c., of the brightest, without 
keeping in his own mind the total number of those seen. The division of the 


time between 2 and 4 o'clock was not noticed, so that the last two hours have 
to be given togother. 


In regard to their conformability, as soon as Leo had attained an altitude suf- 
ficient to admit of careful observation, it was found that nearly all the meteors 
seemed either to issue forth from a point marked on our globe by the star 9% 
near the center of the sickle in Leo, or that, if their courses should be traced 
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back, they would intersect at that point. For a few minutes, about "3h 15m A. 
‘M., we carefully noticed those appearing in this quarter of the heavens, and they 
seemed to indicate a radiant point at the star mentioned; at about 3} o'clock it 
seemed that the radiant was a line, or, at most, a very narrow ellipse, having its 
center at this star, and extending in the direction of the star zeta in the sickle, 

_ The exact number of conformable meteors for the last two hours cannot be 
given. Out of 1,638 counted by three observers haying their attention directed 
to this subject, only 22 were noted as unconformable. 

At twenty minutes before 1 o’clock, it was found that one person could not 
record fast enough, and the unemployed man undertook the record for one half - 
of the circuit. 

At quarter past two, both recorders were unable to keep a full record and from 
this time forward each observer counted to himself the number appearing in his 
quarter, and only called out the most remarkable for record. Some time before 
3 o'clock a second observer took his place at the S. E., and soon after a second 
upon the east. The result of their counting will be seen in the quarter table. 

QUARTER TABLE. 


Hour. N. N. E. eee, Be po . Was Ware NG Wo) Rotel. 
10-11 0 2 3 Z 0 0 0 0 ey 
11-12 1 1 5 i 3 0 5 1 0 12 
12-1 8 15 5 5 4 10 3 6 56 
1-2 25 35 20 16 3 6 4 6 151 
2-3 150 No count. 


3-4 693 635 721 1100 507 336 86158 448 4748 


Total, 727 688 750 1276 514 357 166 560 4938 

The maximum of the display as to numbers was from 3h 15m to about 3h 40m 
A.M. During this period, other parties of nine each were formed and counted 
the stars issuing from the constellation Leo, finding on the average about 40 per 
minute. After 3h 45m the diminution was rapid, as may be seen by this com- 
parison; the number counted in five minutes being—from 3h 21m to 3h 26m, 
222; from 3h 41m to 3h 46m, 1385; from 3h 50m to 3h 55m, 106; from 3h 56m 
to 4h 01m, 72; and from 4h 03m to 4h 8m, 50. 

Those stationed on the southeast quarter, counted by hundreds from 3 to 4 
o’clock, with the following result: Time of first 100 was 7 minutes; of the sec- 
ond, 5 minutes; the third, 6 minutes; fourth, 3 minutes; fifth, 3 minutes; sixth, 
3 minutes; seventh, 2 minutes; eighth, 2 minutes; ninth, 24 minutes; tenth, 4 
minutes; eleventh, 10 minutes—closing the count at 3h 565m a. mM. It will be 
found by adding these times that they lost 74 minutes. Most of this loss occur- 
red after the eighth hundred, at 3h 31, when they were unable to count reliably 
because of the great number that appeared, so that their maximum would be 
about 3 hours aud 35 minutes by their time, which was 74 minutes too fast. 

Of the 1,100, they considered that only 5 were unconformable. 

Color of the trains. —Record was kept of 155 of the most luminous trains, with 
this result: 


Green, 49 Very Green, 9 Total, 58 
Red, 35 Very Red, 14 ee 49 
White, 24 4b 94 

Train and meteor of different color, 24. 


, 
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As to tlie green there was some disagreement—some ealling that blue which 
others pronounced green. , 

In regard to the color, it is my impression that the proportions given by the 

above figures is not true, save for the brighest meteors—for of the hundreds that 

left trains behind them the greater number seemed to be of a green color—very 
many yellow at the middle and gradually changing to green at the margin—a 
color a little darker than the flame of the metal barium, and not far from the hue 
of copperas. On comparing this statement with the views of several obser- 
vers, I find all’agreeing thereto. - 

There were several particular observations taken. The first to be mentioned 
is, that in some instances a separation took place between the meteor and its 
train, before the former disappeared. 

At 9 minutes to 3, a meteor started from the radiant and proceeded directly 
over the star Dubhe (the northernmost of the two pointers) followed by a broad 
train about 5 degrees long. The separation of the meteor and train took place 
just as the former crossed the star named. The train remained visible for the 
space of 4 minutes, drifting meanwhile to the S. E. shortening up as it went, 
without, however, growing much if any narrower, and disappeared after re- 
treating about 7 degrees. The last glimpses that I had of it gave me the idea of 
a spiral form, but I could not be very positive about it. 

At 4 minutes to 3, another meteor left the radiant and proceeded to the star 
Zeta Draconis, leaving there a train, behaving just as the last described, retreat- 
ing 2 degrees in 3 minutes. At 3 minutes after 3 another passed over Mizar, 
(the middle star in the handle of the dipper) leaving there a train that retreated 
14 degrees in 2 minutes. 

At 8 minutes after 3, a very large meteor passed over to the head of Orion, 
leaving there a train 11 degrees long, and almost immediately afterward was 
seen to separate into several parts and disappear. The train floated a little 
to the east of south, a distance of 11 degrees, the middle moving more rapidly 
than the extremities, so that it took up the form of a crescent, with the horns 
pointing N.W. It should be noted that this train appeared near to the full 
moon, so that its period of visibility was thereby much shortened. From this 
train, before the separation, one observer thought he saw three small black 
streaks descending for a short distance, and curved backward toward the bottom. 

At 1 minute after 4, another meteor passed over to Sirius, leaving midway 
from Leo a train that exhibited the same movements as the last, giving the ecres- 
cent shape bofore disappearance. 

A change of course in the path of a meteor was carefully noted in one in- 
stance. A little after 34 o'clock, a deep red meteor was seen passing very 
rapidly through Leo Minor toward the N. W., describing an are of 15 degrees 
in} of asecond. About midway of its course it turned abruptly toward the 
west, at an angle of 15 or 20 degrees with its previous direction. 

Several bright meteors were seen to flash out, remain stationary, or nearly so, 


for an instant, and then disappear. As a rule, it may be stated that the nearer 
these were to the radiant point, the less was their motion. 


From a careful examination of the records made, there appears to be a differ- 
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ence in the length of the are of flight, which has some connection with the quar- 
_ ter in which the meteor was seen. The following table exhibits the average 
length for the last two hours: s 

- LENGTH OF ARC BY QUARTERS. 
sours oe NR BR SE 8 SW. W. MW. 


16° 13° 6° 14° 28° 20° 14%° 15° Found from 107 ob'sd ares. 
18 Tk* ie ae, oo 2 nO a ne if oa 


, Average ‘ 
+ for night 2" 19 10 ~~ 145128) of Bien kD ES ‘ apo er* Ht 


The ares described in the N.E., E. and S.E., are thus seen to be shorter than 
the average, but their time of visibility was a trifle greater than for other quarters. 
In noticing the rate of motion, a difference will be found with respect both to 
the howrs and the points of the compass. Thus, by hours: 
10-11....16° per sec. | 12-1. ...19° per sec. | 2-3....21° per sec. 
11-12....15 tf 1-2....28 Hy 3-4....19 ‘ 
BY QUARTERS OF COMPASS. 
A. a E. Pelee) SW, Wy NEW 
20° feo" 39° bh 25° 20° gle 20° 
Very few were timed during the last two hours in the first four of the above 
quarters. From the few, we shall derive a series of numbers much smaller 
_ than the above. In the last four, a considerable number were timed, and the 
resulting velocity ares are greater, thus: 
N. NE. E. S.E. Roa oe, a Nao 
12° 10° ELe 30° 22° ZiP 23° 
I will conclude this article with a table showing the direction of the flights of 
the meteors, arranged according to the quarters whence they issued: 
Direction of flights commencing at 12 o'clock, 1 denoting 1st hour, 2 the 2d 
hour, &c. 
DIRECTION TABLE. 


Origin of k ’ Origin of fees - 

Meteor. _ Direction of motion. Meteor. Direction of motion. 
1 Os. 28. Be, 8: SW, We ee WN. NE. 2. SE. 8. 8.W. Ws NW. 
Tie ch Miele ode) Shae aL Liter Mteitheiess ein: ss) o= Oncaea 
ieee Bie c's et te, eo da ae ee 

N. Va. oo... eee ars. is ites 
fi | So a a RE oe A ae osab ocd eri ae 
Met Ae Pe cig cet oe Le ll. 1 epee 3. 
7 Sa Sen eo il kacaig oie. eran sie Laem Cm Coiae te 

esl ge tg oe +r piel. 
2 See re ooo Bet Bh 4. ae eee 6.3 
Uae peck weraie 2 een ee Elise! 0 eas 7 ee lor, 
P| eae | a6 2 nee eae Zeoés J Hil ae 

E. Sikaiieg S455 a ee A tt bee e oo 
ees ime O on cb: ove. telod oas rN a aa Ore ae 
Pi eaars ie cy cen pleas Ly cae ta: wees L 2 
Site ge es) 4 a Ou eee 2). 3 tet - 3 

Br cae aati p),-"6 INA Ugh oe tT og a 8s 
Alp At cer: “Docks Bees, Le tfMene Mah cc ee 29 16 


; L ’ S.E. .W. .W. 
Totals for these columns: 22 35 14 21 18 96 118 55 
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But few were described as to direction during the last hour, at the first four 
stations. However, enough is presented to show three things: 

lst. That the greatest uniformity as to direction is to be found in those quar- 
ters farthest removed from the radiant. 

2d. It the breadth of this table be increased two-fold, and the sheet wrapped 
on a cylinder, it will readily be seen that the line of maximum direction runs 
around it from top to bottom, like the coil of a helix. 

3d. The prevailing direction of motion is toward the west, or a little south 
of west. 

A careful record was made of the times of appearance, &c., 
of several hundred meteors, in the hope that kindred obser- 
vations were being made in other places, and that a compar- 
ison of their observations with ours might enable us to 
ascertain the height and velocity of some of the meteors. In 
this, however, we were disappointed. The fruitless watch- 
ings of three or four years past had apparently discouraged 
our Hawkeye friends of neighboring towns, until they had 
made up their minds that star showers were too uncertain to 
warrant the loss of rest in looking out for them. 

Others in other places were more fortunate. Prof. New- 
comb, of the U.S. Naval Academy at Washington, and Prof. 
Harkness, of Richmond, Va., by comparing their observations 
found that eleven meteors had been seen by both observers. 
Two of these were not seen in such a way as to enable them 
to make any computations in regard to them. The following 
is the result as to the remaining nine: 


No. Height at beginning. Height at ending. 
1 72 miles. 30 miles. 
2 108" ** Li li 
8 q4 th Ay “ 
4 82 as 38 a . 
5 90 ve 50 “a 
6 Toa A RP 
7 126;. sa 
8 49 ae Al “a 
9 LOB.» £8 66. + 
Mean, 102 -‘ ae 


Prof. Newcomb adds: “It appears from the observations, that the mean 
height of the meteors, at first appearance, was 102 miles, and at disappearance 
47 miles. The motion being oblique, at an angle of 35° from the perpendicular, 
the actual mean length of the path of the meteors would appear to be 67 miles, 
But this length must be too great, since the meteors certainly went through their 
course in one second or less, probably in half a second. Their velocity being 44 
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miles per second, the mean length of path can hardly exceed 22 miles. This 
very great discrepancy is accounted for by the tendency of the eye to assign to 
@ swiftly darting body, which suddenly appears and disappears, a range of 
"motion much wider than its actual range, and especially to place its point of be- 

_ ginning too far back. Allowing for this, I conceive that, on the average, the 
ef _ brighter meteors first appeared at an average height of 75 miles, and were ex- 
-__ tinguished at an average height of 55 miles above the earth. I would also re- 
__ mark, that there is no positive evidence that any one meteor commenced ata 
_ greater height than 100 miles.”* 

; From the report of the Royal Astronomical Society of Eng- 
land, on the November shower of 1865, (a small shower com- 
pared with those of 1866-7), we learn that 15 meteors were 
simultaneously observed by Prof. Adams, of Cambridge, and 
Mr. A. Herschel, at Hawkhurst. 


The following results were given for 5 out of the 15. 


No. Height at beginning. Height at close. 
1. 75 miles. 54 miles. 
2. pf 55. ot 
ie G5: « 44% 

4, gs" * iy ee 
5. A 8G) 


The rest of the 15 not given in this manner, but it is stated 
that the average height of the middle point of their arcs was 
83 miles. 

In November, 1863, observations were made at New Haven, 
Haverford College, Philadelphia, and the Naval Observatory 
at Washington, which resulted in computations for the altitude 
of 78 meteors, with the following average heights: At first 
appearance, 96.2 miles; at disappearance, 60.8* miles. 

From these observations we may conclude that the visible 
range of the November meteors lies at an altitude of from 


40 to 100 miles, averaging 60-70 miles. From some compu- 
tations that have been made in reference to the August 
shower, the range is thought to be from 50 to 85 miles, aver- 
aging about 60 miles, or a little lower than that of the No- 
vember meteors. 

These regions are above the limits formerly assigned to the 
atmosphere. Dothey indicate that we have been mistaken in 
regard to its extent? As bearing upon this point, notice the 


*American Journal Science, September, 1865. 
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observation made in regard to the trains which separated from 


the meteors and floated off in a direction out of the line of its 


original motion. 


7-. 


' Those noticed here, though some were seen in the north 


and others in the south, yet in all cases they floated toward 
the S. E. and hence must have been borne by a current of 


air or something else, toward that point of the compass. This — 


floating away of a train has several times been noticed. The 
train itself seems to be only a cloud of vapor and finely com- 
minuted particles of the meteor itself, expelled by the great 


heat arising from atmospheric resistance. Moreover, we have — 
’ made mention of the great heat of aerolites, that have descend- — 
ed to the earth. That they do not come into our atmosphere — 


in this condition, seems to be proved by the fact that in cases 
of the larger aerolites the heat is found to be only on the 
surface. The interior is intensely cold. They do not then 
approach the earth in a glowing condition, and hence become 
visible to us before entering the atmosphere; neither are 
they seen, as the moon and planets are, by the reflected light 
of the sun, for they are so near the earth that they must be 
in its shadow. ‘They only show themselves after they have 
been heated to a glowing condition, by atmospheric resistance 
or some other resistance that answers the same purpose. 


There are several points in reference to the observations 
upon this shower, that ought to be particularly noted. 

1st. The existence of a radiant point has been fully con- 
firmed by the observations of the showers of 1866 and 1867. 
The position of this radiant in 1867, was near the center of 
the sickle in the constellation Leo. Its position in 1833, was 
thought to be near the star Gamma in the same constellation, 
showing a change of position in 84 years, amounting to about 
3°. The existence of such a point shows that the meteors 
approach the earth from the same quarter of the heavens; 
that they exist in the form of a stream, or very much elonga- 
ted cloud of meteoric matter. 

2d. Since an unusual number of meteors have been visible 
on the night of the 138-14th of November, for several years 


~ 
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before the shower of 1866-7, and since on the night of Nov- 
ember 12-13; for several years both before and after the 
shower of 1833, an unsual number were seen—it follows, that 
this stream, this cosmical or meteoric cloud, must be of extreme 


4 length. If, as would seem to be the case, the duration from 


first to last of these unusual displays in November, before and 
after the year of the “great shower,” is ten years, and the 
period from shower to shower is 34 years, we may calculate 
the orbit in which they move and the length of the cloud or 
stream. To assist the general reader in forming a conception 
of the subject as it now appears to those who have reasoned 
upon data similiar to the above, we would advise the con- 
struction of the following diagram: 

Procure a card or drawing board 40 inches square, take a 
point at the center of this to represent the sun; around this 
center draw a circle, with a radius of 1 inch; this will repre- 
sent the orbit of the earth; around the same center, with a 
radius of 5 inches, draw another circle to represent the orbit 
of Jupiter ; also, another with a radius of 94 inches for Saturn 
and one with 19} inches radius to represent Uranus. Now 
take a ruler 21 inches long and lay it upon the diagram so 
that its edge shall pass through the center, and one end of 
the ruler extend beyond the center a distance of 98.100ths of 
an inch, you will then see that the other end lies a little be- 
yond the orbit of Uranus; draw a line along the ruler from 
end to end; then taking up the ruler, place it across this line 
so as to bisect it at right angles, and draw a cross line 8 
inches in length—4 inches on either side of the first line ; 
upon these two lines as axes, describe an ellipse, and you will 
have before you a view of the probable orbit of the November 
meteors. Commencing on one side of this line not more than 
an inch inside of the orbit of Uranus, and proceeding toward 
the earth’s orbit, you may, with a sharp pointed pencil, begin 
to make little dots along the are of the ellipse and close by it 
on either side, making them comparatively few in number and 
far apart at first, but as you proceed along let them increase in 
number and proximity, until you have gone over nearly half 

45 
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the distance to the earth’s orbit, then let them diminish about 
in the same way that they increased, and terminate the dotting 
when you reach the orbit of the earth; now imagine this 
ellipse to stand at an angle of 17°.444' with the plane of the 
paper. You will then have a representation of the cosmical or 
meteoric cloud itself as it is conceived to lie in space at the 
commencement of the November displays, or about 5 years 
before the “shower,” say in 1862. One year after, or in 1863, 
this cloud has moved along toward the sun, the half nearest 
the sun has been very much lengthened and the earth crosses 
the cloud at some distance from the vertex. In about 5 years 
it crosses the central parts, which are certainly much more 
dense than the extremities, and we have a shower. In ten 
years from the commencement, the cloud has moved on so 
that the earth passes through what was at first the farther 
extremity of the cloud, and through an interval of 24 succeed- 
ing years it will meet but few if any more when it crosses this 
line than at other points of its orbit. I cannot conclude this 
article without making reference to a striking analogy be- 
tween the orbit described above by the November meteors, 
and that pursued by a comet, discovered by Mr. Tempel, in 
December, 1865. 


If, upon the diagram already spoken of, you undertake to 
lay down the orbit of this comet you will find, Ist. That it 
crosses the path of the earth at the same place with the me- 
teoric stream. 2d. That its perihelion point, (the inner ‘ex- 
tremity of the longer axis of its orbit,) is within 7/109 of an 
inch of the perihelion point of the meteors, and its aphelion 
point out beyond Uranus, almost precisely the same as for the 
meteors. 38d. That while the meteoric stream is thought to 
intersect the earth’s orbit at an angle of 17°.444’; the comet 
intersects at an angle of 17°.181/,..; and 4th. That the 
direction of both the comet and the meteors is contrary to 
that of the earth. 

These coincidences are too close and too many in number 
to justify the belief that they are accidental. Moreover, a 
similar correspondence has been found to exist between the 
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oe as : 
August meteors and a comet called comet III, of 1862. The 
almost necessary conclusion is that Temple’s comet is only a 
November meteor of unusual size, and that in general the dis- 
tinction between comets and meteors exists only in respect to 

their magnitude. In the meteoric stream laid down on your 
diagram, place Tempel’s comet then at a point alittle forward 
of the center, and you will have figured before you the ulti- 
mate conclusions thus far reached in the investigation of the 
November star shower. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NOTICES. 


HISTORY OF JOHNSON COUNTY. 


Captain Irish concludes in this number the history of Johnson County. All 
in all itis an excellent history. Personally we can judge of the merit of that 
portion descriptive of the early settlement, only by its style and apparent fair- 
ness. Old settlers tell us that it is essentially correct. 

Of course there is much omitted in its narrative portions, which would have 
given to it additional interest for the general reader. Many amusing sketches of 
of frontier life have been left out; many exciting scenes of the intensely earnest 
transactions of those days have not been described; many mirth-producing in- 
cidents which haye been recounted a hundred times by the cabin fireside of the 
settler, are still unwritten. Entertaining as these would have been to such who 
came later, and are consequently unfamilliar with them, there are serious objec- 
tions to their introduction. 

First. This class of history would have extended the work to a very great 
length, compelling its continuance through many future numbers of the ANNALS, 
or requiring more space than our crowded contributor’s list now permits. 

Another and the paramonnt objection is, that with the greatest of care injustice 
is liable to be done. For there is scarcely a story of interest of those times that 
its point or zest does not consist in the fact that some person has been made the 
subject of a depreciative practical joke; the butt of ridicule; or his character 
compromised. 

These parties still live, or their friends are here, or if dead, their memories 
have become dear; covered and redeemed a thousand times, by the good which 
after circumstances developed ia them, and which won them the after respect 
and love of their neighbors and fellow citizens. To transmit then these foibles 
or mistakes which made them the subjects of jest or criticism for the passing 
hour, to the future, for the simple sake of giving an enhanced entertaining quality 
to the work, would have been unjust. ; 

We have no authority for saying that such were the motives which induced 
the author to withhold the numerous anecdotes with which he is so successful in 
entertaining his hearers in social intercourse; yet we can readily understand 
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history how an honorable sensibility may have interdicted them, and that only 
of essential transactions has occupied his pen; and we are gratified at the 
elevated tone which has characterized all these papers and the evident care 
to guard against any statements which should do injustice or unnecessarily hurt 
any whose record has been given: For we do not forget that in- the strifes and 
competitions of new settlements, there are jealousies and antagonisms aroused as 
well as friendships formed and cemented; and bitterness of feeling engendered 
which lasts often through a life-time. Imbibed in youth, strengthened and 
confirmed in mature life, and going down with its possessor into its decline, 
marring that harmony of social intercourse, which would render more pleasant 
the re-unions of the aged pioneers; and that Johnson County, the ancient seat 
of Territorial and State government, which, as such, afforded tempting openings 
and rich perquisites to be struggled for by ambitious and enterprising aspirants; 
—the public arena for the exercise of political management, intrigue, and finesse; 
—the centre of a surrounding rapid settlement and development, and hence of 
sharp conflicting interests, has not been free from the struggles usual to these 
formative stages of all communities, which have left their marks in the breasts 
of our pioneers. 

The author, in early life an‘active partizan, a leading citizen, a positive char- 
acter, has not escaped the impress to which we allude, and we deem it creditable 
as the prompting of a high sense of honor and justice that he has put behind 
him all personal incentives which might otherwise have colored his representa- 
tions, and has dealt with entire ingenuousness in his statements. i 

The author has conferred a favor upon the county in writing its history which 
it will not, we apprehend, be slow to recognize and appreciate. The pioneers of 
the county are growing few in number; death and removals are thinning their 
ranks, and of those left among us he only could be persuaded to undertake the 
task, without which, so far as any progress made in that direction was a basis 
for expectation, it would have gone unwritten by any of the men who know its his- 
tory. Trowbridge, Felkner, Spurrier, Switzer, McCrory, and others, persistently 
declined to accept the invitations which, in various ways, were extended to them, 
to place upon record the recollections of their youth, and gather and group the 
incidents of the settlement and growth of the county. 

Stepping forward at this stage, and working his way amid the disadvantages 
of the night of physical blindness with which he is surrounded, the author has in- 
dustriously committed his memory to writing, and gathered with much labor and 
great patience compilations of facts, dates, and events, which he has sketched 


in‘a style characterized by an elegant simplicity, and in English creditable for its 
purity. 


The concluding article published in this number possesses superior merit. ° 


Added to its historical incidents are geographical and topographical descriptions 
of the county, and also the prominent features which mark its geological forma- 


tion, all which evince careful research and accurate knowledge of the topics up- 


on which he writes, and renders this chapter of enhanced yalue. Allin all, it is 
a valuable and excellent history. 
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IOWA COLONELS AND REGIMENTS. 


Captain A. A. Stewart, author of the above named work, is canvassing for 
the sale of the remaining copies on his hands, fifteen hundred in all. 

__. We believe that all the works written concerning the rebellion have proved 
' pecuniary losses to their authors, unless the larger and general works of Greeley, 


. Headley, Stevens, and a few others, may have proved remunerative. All those 


of a local character, of whatever excellence, have been pecuniary failures thus 
far, and for obyiousreasons: The limited territory in which they have a special 
interest for their readers, and within that limited territory the limited class of 
persons who feel a special interest in reading the scenes they describe, to-wit: 
The soldiers, whose deeds they record; for outside of these, there is no special 
demand manifested for reviews or descriptions of the great war which once 
thrilled the heart of the nation—do not afford a sufficient demand to make them 
remuneratiye. Therefore the fact of failure, as a pecuniary investment,, is no 
index of the merit of a local history of any portion of the army or country. 

Several excellent works have been written pertaining to the part which Iowa 
took in the rebellion. Among them that of Captain Stewart is of the best. It 
is compact and yet minute in its details of important transactions; truthful in its 
representations, accurate in its figures, judicious in the selection of its important 
points with which to develop the most important parts performed by the sub- 
jects of his sketches; and free from that fulsome laudation of particular persons 
so noticeable in most works of the kind. This abstinence from wholesome 
praise may have been carried too far; we think it has. We would have been 
glad had he said more in praise of some, or omitted a few disparagements of 
others. But there is a difficulty in the way of indulging in the laudatory vein 

_vein without running into wholesale flattery, and an impossibility of indulging in 
the latter and still be a truthful historian. It is a significant commentary on 
the impartiality of this history, that every officer whose history is written, with 
one exception, is of the opinion that his services have been understated. This 
is natural enough; for each individual, looking back upon his career, from his 
own stand-point, sees a thousand minor features which governed his action 
which are veiled from the historian, and weighs his services by their intrinsic 
merit, and not by comparison with others; while the historian estimates his 
man by weighing him with a hundred others, equally as brave, good and 
skilful, and hence to make one conspicuous would be unjust to others, and to 
laud all would be so neutralizing in its effect as to be of doubtful value to any; 
and hence the fact of the dissatisfied feeling of all, evinces, we think, that his 
work has the merit of candor and a desire to do justice by all. His style of 
writing is elegant, his language pure, and his descriptive talent fine. 

In the sale of the book he has combined the sale of one thousand dollars 
worth of property, of which the purchaser of the book becomes shareholder of 
one of fifteen hundred shares, the property to be at the disposal of the stock- 
holders. This is certainly a novel enterprise, and one which is proving pro- 
ductive of rapid success. It is a work worthy of success without resort to such 
aids, but that it has not been, we trust the author may realize handsomely from this 
entirely honorable and honest recourse for increasing inducements for its purchase. 
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OUR PUBLISHERS. 


We deem it but justice to say respecting the Publishing House which prints 
the ANNALS, that the delays which have attended the issues of several numbers, 
are not to be attributed to it; that the responsibility of delay rests with others, 
and as between them and us, we assume it. 

Although it has always lain back of us with parties or circumstances which 
we could not control, we are willing as a convenience, to avoid explanations too 
lengthy to be given and not at all interesting, that it may rest at our door. 

The enterprising house of Luse & Griggs has been prompt when required. 


“STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF IOWA. 


“The annual meeting and election of officers of the State Historical Society 
occurs the evening of the first Tuesday of December. The value and importance 
of this organization to the State, demands that special attention be given it by 
the State’s best men. Especially now that it has been placed under its fostering 
care, drawing largely from its treasury for the advancement of its objects, no 
effort should be spared to make it all in its every feature that such an organiza- 
tion ought to be, by bringing out all its powers of usefulness in its special field 
of labor. 

To do this, men competent for the peculiar work at home, and in every other 
part of the State; men who have taste and qualifications for the special work it 
contemplates ; men of historical antecedents, as the makers of the State's early 
history, and who carry it in their memories unwritten ; men who through their 
historical studies and acquirements are enabled to rise to an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of its significant purposes, and the proper methods of best promoting them ; 
prominent men of culture, whose names would give it dignity and whose encour- 


agement by participation in its active work would command for it a more gen-* 


eral attention and increased respect, ought to come forward and give it a helping 
hand. 

The Society numbers among its members many of the State’s eminent citizens, 
but who unfortunately for it, usually find it inconvenient to attend its meetings 
or give active work in its official positions. It is very desirable that such should 
take a more lively interest in its meetings and proceedings, and give it more 
active aid, 

Kindred societies of the older States are carried on by their very best and most 
prominent citizens. From them distinguished scholars, historians and statesmen 
derive additional honor, and through them, contribute additional usefulness by 
active membership. The names of Everett, Prescott, Adams, the Winthrops, 
Andrew, and others of national fame, appear among those who were once their 
prominent members, who were most regular attendants upon their meetings and 
active participators in their proceedings ; giving willing labor in filling the offi- 
cial chairs, and thought a journey to any portion of the State not too long to 
attend an anniversary, or the labor well bestowed that gave to it the special 
preparation of a paper or an address. And the membership lists of these Socie- 
ties still shows the names of Bancroft, Lowell, Adams, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Holland, Dana, Cushing, Emerson, Whittier, Bigelow, Hale, Draper, Parton, 
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and others, among their active members, of the highest renown for culture and 
leadership in every intellectual walk of life. To men of this class in our own 
State, has the Society, as well as the State, a right to look for countenance and 
active work in forwarding its objects. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 


The State University has commenced its Winter term with favorable pros- 
‘pects. Its classes are large, its chairs are full, and its departments all estab- 
lished. 

At the June meeting of the Board of Trustees, the Law Department of the 
University was established; and at the September meeting of the Board, the Medi- 
cal Department was established. 

The chairs of the Law Department have been filled with the following named 
gentlemen: Judges Geo. G. Wright, C. C. Cole and W. G. Hammond. A 
class is now being instructed in this department. 

The Board also at its last meeting appointed a committee to select competent 
persons to fill the several chairs in the Medical Department. 

By the time of another meeting of the legislature, every department will be 
fully organized, and the institution will stand before the people of the State and 

the world in an attitude it has not before—that of a University. 

Gradually, we presume, will the inferior departments, to-wit: The prepara- 
tory and normal, be separated from it, and then the University will walk forth 
on its mission, unincumbered, the pride of all the people. 


EDITORIAL REMARKS. 
RETROSPECTIVE. 


The present number closes two years of service as Corresponding Secretary of 
the State Historical Society, and ex-officio, the Editorial management of the 
ANNALS. 

We make the retrospect with something of satisfaction, although conscious 
that it has not reached the highest point of success which, in our aspirations, we 
would have had it attain. But in view of the difficulties in the way of success, 
much, very much, has been accomplished; and it is in view of this, rather than 
the success which might have attended in a field of labor unhedged by peculiar 
difficulties, that we look upon results with the satisfaction we feel. 

We took charge of the ANNALS,—for it is of it that we now especially propose 
to speak—when it was a forty-eight page tract; we gave it attention, care and 
labor, pushing the objects of the Society, and foraging in all directions for the 
historiteal records and reminiscences of the State, with a persistence not justi- 
fied by the fact of compensation or the encouragement of co-operative labor of 
any. We turn it over to our successor, if called upon to turn over, a work of 
the magazine proportions of one hundred pages and upwards of original matter, 
and promised contributions from nearly every portion of the State. 
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To do this, has required much of unrequited labor for we undertook 
when there was no pay, or at most a merely nominal compensation at 
It was ‘‘a labor of love’? task that we entered npon in the discharge 
work. It was the opinion of those who invited us to the duties of the position, 
that it could be easily accomplished during the intervals of a professional busi- 
ness, and such was our innocent expectation; but we soon found that to do the 
Society justice, to push its objects thoroughly, the intervals must lap largely 
upon our legitimate working hours, and more and more as we gave it effort they 
streiched out longer and longer, until covering a large portion of every day. 

‘The work went on, material collected in the historical rooms, and the ANNALS 
gradually swelled to its present dimensions. : 

Tt looks to be a light task, as one reads or glances through its pages—to bring 
out quarterly so small a pamphlet as the ANNALS was when we commenced its 
management, or even now is. It would have been buta trifling labor had it 
been of another class of publications. A literary, political, or religious work, 
would have brought forward scores of imaginative story tellers, political aspir- 
ants, and religious theorizers, upon call, ready to immortalize themselves in the 
one field, or vindicate their platforms in the other, or their faith in the third. 

But to develope ‘‘ the truths of history *’ of the State, is quite another thing, 
and compels the draw to be made upon a very select and limited class of its 
writers. 

The pioneers of the State are growing few; those who wield ‘‘ the pen of a 
ready writer,’’ are fewer, and those among them willing to put aside their pay- 
ing business affairs and undertake the unpaid task of gathering from official rec- 
ords and the recollections of their neighbors, and their own remembrances, the 
material for a county or local history, still greatly diminish the already reduced 
number of the original few. Hence to secure such contributions requires persis- 
tent vigilance and correspondence, and subjects the Editor to the annoyance of 
many delinquencies of promised work, and to serious disappointments, over the 
causes of which he has no control. 

The manager ofa literary monthly or quarterly, backed by the usual capital may 
take his money to the literary market and command his contributions; the mon- 
eyless gatherer of ‘annals’? must solicit unpaid historical donations. This is 
tho difference. That we have pursued our labor patiently and persistently 
through many disappointments and against many discouragements, until we have 
seen our efforts crowned with reasonable success, in the production of a publica- 

tion which, in size and importance of matter, is worthy of the valuable organiza- 
tion which puts it forth, and the Society itself gathering in a rich harvest of his- 
toric relics and material, and established as it has now become and deserves to 
bo one of the noble wards of the State, the recipient of a munificient appropria- 
tion to sustain its work, are the sources of gratification which we feel in making 
the review of our two years of official service in its behalf, 
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